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HONOURABLE  SIRS, 

The  island  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  following  pages,  has  employ- 
ed so  much  of  your  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  is  in  itself  so  curious  and 
extraordinary,  and  so  little  known 
from  description,  that  a particular 
account  of  its  singular  appearances, 
climate  and  productions,  cannot, 
we  may  reasonably  hope,  be  un- 
favourably received  by  your  Ho- 
nourable Court.  In  this  hope  i.t  is 
dedicated  to  you  by  the  author, 
who,  as  he  has  no  claim  or  expec- 
tation of  patronage,  nor  any  wish 
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to  obtrude  himself  personally  on 
your  notice,  conceives  that  in  this 
address,  he  may,  without  the  impu- 
tation of  battery,  be  permitted  to 
express  the  feelings  of  truth  and 
respect.  To  the  attention  and  libe- 
rality of  your  Honourable  Court, 
the  island  which  is  here  described, 
already  owes  many  important  be- 
nefits. To  you,  its  inhabitants,  who 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  a vast  ocean,  and  confined 
to  a naked  and  unproductive  rock, 
are,  in  a great  measure,  indebted 
for  their  comforts  and  for  their  sub- 
sistence ; and  it  deserves  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  the  friends  of 
humanity,  that  the  blacks,  who  are 
employed  here  in  cultivating  the 
country,  have  been  released  by  your 
orders,  from  a state  of  slavery.  St. 
Helena  is  indeed  so  much  indebted 
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to  your  care,  and  so  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  your  support,  that  you 
cannot  but  feel  somewhat  of  a pa- 
ternal concern,  in  whatever  regards 
the  welfare  of  this  barren  and  rocky 
isle,  which  its  original  parent,  Na- 
ture, that  produced  it  in  some  ex- 
traordinary convulsion,  seems  to 
have  abandoned  to  a state  of  hope- 
less destitution  in  the  solitude  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect, 
that  the  most  helpless  and  depen- 
dent of  all  your  possessions,  has 
been  so  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
your  care  and  humanity.  What 
you  have  already  done  encourages 
the  expectation,  that  from  your 
farther  attention  and  munificence, 
this  island  may  yet  receive  the  full 
measure  of  improvement  of  which 
it  is  capable.  In  what  manner  it 
may  be  rendered  more  valuable  and 
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independent  in  itself,  more  com- 
modious to  fleets,  and  more  com- 
fortable to  its  inhabitants,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  author’s  principal 
objects  to  shew;  and  he  shall  think 
the  time  and  labour  employed  on 
the  following  pages  fully  repaid,  if 
lie  succeed  in  calling  the  attention 
of  your  Honourable  Court  to  the 
important  subject  of  improving  this 
island. — To  impart  the  gifts  of  Na- 
ture and  the  accommodations  of  life 
to  regions  that  are  desolate  and  bar- 
ren, is  to  obtain  a species  of  con- 
quest and  dominion  of  all  others  the 
most  lasting  and  beneficial.  The 
acquisitions  of  the  sword  are  uncer- 
tain and  fugitive  : But  the  appro- 
priation and  culture  of  the  wastes 
of  Nature,  the  introduction  of  valu- 
able trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  those 
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useful  plants  and  fruits  of  the  earth 
which  minister  to  the  wants  of  man, 
are  benefits  that  will  endure  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  power  and 
conquest.  Your  vast  empire  in  the 
East,  comprehending  the  territories 
of  so  many  ancient  kingdoms,  and 
the  scenes  of  so  many  former  con- 
querors ; filled  with  a population  of 
sixty  millions,  and  overflowing  with 
the  inexhaustible  riches  of  Nature  ; 
this  mighty  fabric,  in  itself  so  new 
and  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  may,  like  other  empires 
acquired  by  the  sword,  and  upheld 
by  opinion,  pass  away  as  a shadow, 
and  leave  no  vestige  of  your  power 
and  greatness.  But  an  island  re- 
covered from  that  waste  and  desola- 
tion in  which  it  was  lost  to  every 
purpose  ol  life,  and  replenished  by 
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your  care  with  the  bounties  of  Na- 
ture, will  prove  a lasting  and  valu- 
able acquisition  to  mankind,  and 
bear  on  its  improved  and  flourishing 
aspect,  the  best  and  only  imperish- 
able memorial  of  power  and  con- 
quest. 

That  this  island  may  receive  at 
your  hands  all  the  advantages  of  a 
more  extended  culture,  and  that  its 
inhabitants  may  long  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  your  mild  and 
equitable  government,  is  the  earnest 
wish  of, 

Honourable  Sirs, 

Your  most  faithful  and 
Devoted  humble  Servant, 
The  Author, 


London,  j\[ay  1,  1805. 
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AS  LANDS  are  generally  situated  near  coni 
tinents,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
other;  and  discover,  in  the  similarity  of 
their  structure,  soil,  and  productions,  the 
affinity  and  relations  of  a common  origin. 
But  besides  these,  there  are  some  other 
islands,  of  a distinct  and  peculiar  fabric, 
and  probably  of  a more  recent  formation, 
eithei  situated  on  the  borders  of  other 
Ends,  or  found  cjuite  unconnected  and  so- 
litaiy,  in  the  most  remote  and  unfrequented 
spaces  of  the  ocean.  Perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  extraordinary  of  this 
last  description,  is  the  island  of  St.  He- 
lena, whether  we  regard  the  peculiarity 
of  its  form,  or  the  circumstances  of  its 
situation.  A wild  and  solitary  mass  of  a 
structure  so  strange  and  unusual,  and  so 
curiously  raised  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves,  has  never  been  viewed  b}'  any  per- 
son, without  wonder  and  astonishment;  and 
yet  very  little  is  known  of  it,  and  no  ade- 
quate account  of  it  has  ever  been  given, 
though  it  is  now  three  hundred  years  since 
a Portuguese  navigator'  first  discovered  it. 
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on  li is  return  from  India.  It  may  therefore 
be  expected,  that  an  attempt  to  convey  an 
accurate  description  of  this  extraordinary 
island,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  climate 
and  productions,  will  be  favourably  re- 
ceived by  a candid  and  discerning  public. 

Some  readers,  perhaps,  may  think  the 
description  here  given  of  the  rocks  and 
strata,  rather  too  minute ; while  others  may 
Consider  this  delineation  as  incomplete, 
without  some  chemical  and  mineralogical 
details.  To  the  first  class  of  readers,  the 
writer  has  only  to  observe,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  convey  a just  and  accurate 
description  with  less  minuteness,  or  in  fewer 
words  than  he  has  used ; and  it  such  readers 
me  fatigued  with  the  aspect  of  rocks,  they 
may  pass  on  to  what  lollows,  which,  he 
hopes,  will  be  found  less  uninteresting. 
The  other  class  of  readers,  who  are  seldom 
numerous,  he  would  gladly  have  gratified, 
if  time  and  opportunity  had  allowed  him 
t»  do  so.  But,  besides  that  he  was  unpro- 
vided with  the  means  for  carrying  on  such 
investigations  (even  supposing  him  to  have 
been  otherwise  qualified),  he  is  afraid,  as 

his  time  was  only  short,  that  in  minute  de- 
tails 
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tails  of  this  kind,  lie  might  have  lost  sight 
of  those  grander  objects  and  general  views, 
which  were  to  him  peculiarly  delightful 
and  interesting.  Of  what  delighted  and 
interested  him  so  much,  he  has  endeavour- 
ed to  convey  a faint  impression  to  others; 
and  he  shall  think  his  labour  well  bestow  ed, 
if  he  succeed  in  imparting  to  his  readers 
a clear  and  just  conception  of  those  objects 
which  excited  in  himself  so  much  curiosity 
and  attention. 

Perhaps  some  persons,  who  shall  in  future 
visit  St.  Helena,  may  not  be  able  at  once 
to  discover  in  its  structure  all  that  order 
and  regularity  which  are  here  described. 
For,  at  first  sight,  and  to  those  who  only 
take  a superficial  view  of  some  parts  of  it, 
there  appears  much  confusion  and  irregu- 
larity. Yet  the  writer  has  no  fear,  that 
lus  descriptions  will  be  found  incorrect,  by 
those  who  examine  this  island  with  care 
and  at  leisure;  for  such  persons  only  are 
qualified  to  estimate  the  accuracy  and  fi- 
delity of  the  account  here  given,  which, 
whatever  its  defects  may  be,  has  not  been 
executed  without  close  and  patient  atten- 
tion to  the  subject, 
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In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearances which  are  described,  some  con- 
clusions have  been  adopted  which  may 
seem  bold  and  hazardous,  though  they  were 
not  unwarily  admitted,  nor  without  mature 
reflection.  The  idea  of  torrents  of  melted 
and  burning  matter,  forcibly  propelled 
through  the  chasms  of  an  island,  and  con- 
gealing into  perpendicular  cones  and  ex- 
tended beds  of  rock,  may  shock  the  pre- 
judices of  our  belief,  as  such  an  operation 
is  not  within  that  ordinary  course  of  na- 
tural events,  which  has  fallen  under  our 
notice:  In  like  manner,  it  might  appear  to 
us  amazing  and  incredible,  that  vast  frozen 
or  ignified  masses  should  traverse  our  solar 
svstem,  in  directions  contrary  to  the  plane- 
tary movements,  if  experience  had  not 
taught  us  that  there  are  such  bodies  as 
comets.  If  the  deductions  of  reason,  con- 
cerning what  lias  been,  or  may  be,  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  our  experience,  are 
not  to  be  admitted,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
no  part,  of  the  constitution  of  the  terra- 
queous globe  can  ever  be  explained  ; as 
every  foot  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
tread,  has  undergone  changes  and  rev  lu- 
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tions,  which  we  have  never  seen  in  the  act 
of  taking  place,  whatever  reasonings  and 
conjectures  we  may  form  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  effected. 
When  we  consider  the  fabric  and  appear- 
ance of  the  island,  which  is  here  described, 
and  the  singular  disposition  of  its  rocky 
and  volcanic  parts,  it  seems  impossible  not 
to  conclude,  that  subterranean  operations, 
of  a kind  more  extraordinary  than  any  of 
which  we  have  ever  witnessed  the  actual 
and  immediate  agency,  must,  at  some  very 
remote  era,  have  shaken  and  convulsed 
the  centre  of  the  iEthiopic  : that  this  island 
must  have  been  formed  by  some  such  un- 
usual effotts  of  convulsed  and  labounuor 

. >3 

ISatuie  5 and  that  it  can  only  be  considered 
as  a wreck  leit  among  the  waves,  by  the 
fuiy  and  conflict  of  the  most  irresistible 
of  her  elements.  1 hough  the  force  and 
potency  of  those  subterranean  agents  that 
produced  it,  have  long  since  spent  them- 
selves and  passed  away,  they  have  left  on 
it,  traces  of  its  igneous  origin,  so  deep  and 
lasting,  that  we  are’  in  some  measure  ena- 
bled to  mark  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  operations,  by  which  tins  extraordinary 
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mass  has  been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the 
waters. 

The  volcanic  origin  of  basaltes  has  been 
.questioned  by  some  authors.  Perhaps  some 
light  may  be  thrown  on  this  subject,  by 
considering!;  the  situation  in  which  this 
stone  is  found  at  St.  Helena,  where  it  is 
placed  in  alternate  beds  with  lava,  cinders, 
and  vitrified  stones,  and  with  layers  of 
bright  red  volcanic  earths  and  clays.  W hat- 
ever  there  may  be  curious  and  peculiar  in 
tli is,  or  different  from  what  is  found  in 
other  countries,  the  indelible  vestiges  of  a 
fiery  and  subterranean  origin,  which  the 
hand  of  Nature  has  so  strongly  impressed 
on  the  aspect  of  this  island,  are  rendered 
piore  striking  and  remarkable,  by  the  nu- 
merous horizontal  beds  of  basaltes,  and 
the  huge  vertical  strata  of  broken  and  fis- 
sured rock  which  traverse  the  whole,  from 
the  base  to  the  summit;  and  which  them- 
selves bear  such  evident  marks  of  fire,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  consider  them  as  being  ot 
a distinct  and  separate  origin  from  the  vol- 
canic matters  with  which  they  are  so  close- 
lv  blended  and  united. 

But  whatever  shall  be  determined,  as  to 
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■the  probability  of  any  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  appearances  of  this  spot,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  most  readers  will  be  grati- 
fied with  an  account  of  a climate,  so  pe- 
culiarly circumstanced  as  that  of  St.  He- 
lena; lying  in  the  sixteenth  degree  of  south 
latitude,  and  in  the  seventh  ot  west  longi— 
tude,  and  near  the  centre  of  a vast  ocean, 
where  there  are  no  other  lands  to  influence 
or  modify  the  course  of  its  seasons.  There 
are  indeed,  probably,  very  few  islands  in 
the  world,  so  extraordinary  in  themselves, 
or  so  singularly  situated  as  this;  and  its 
climate  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  its 
peculiarities.  The  writer  is  aware,  that  in 
order  to  have  made  this  part  of  his  subject 
more  compleat  and  perfect,  a longer  op- 
portunity of  observation  than  that  which 
he  enjoyed,  would  have  been  necessary  : 
Several  things  of  importance  have  proba- 
bly escaped  his  notice;  or  he  may  possibly 
have  been  misinformed  in  some  instances 
where  he  was  obliged  to  trust  to  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  But  when  it  shall  be 
found,  that  there  are  here  many  omissions, 
or  some  few  oversights,  let  it' be  remem- 
• r*d  that  these  observations,  which  a lon- 
ger 
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ger  residence  among  the  scenes  which  are 
described,  might  have  made  more  complete 
and  worthy  of  public  attention,  are  only 
such  as  could  be  gathered  in  a diligent 
search  of  five  weeks ; and,  that  though 
they  may  have  been  somewhat  improved 
and  methodized  by  reflection,  they  could 
not  easily  have  been  amplified  from  books; 
in  which,  where  the  subject  of  them  is 
treated  at  all,  iL  is  only  touched  upon  very 
slenderly.  Yet  several  men  of  science, 
well  qualified  to  illustrate  this  subject,  have 
visited  St.  Helena;  and  from  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  affords  for  astronomical 
observation,  some  have  resided  here  a con- 
siderable time.  One  of  the  highest  hills 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Hal- 
ley, who  fixed  his  telescope  on  this  spot, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  tbe  stars  ot 
the  southern  hemisphere  : Other  astrono- 
mers have  resided  here;  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  worthy  of  curiosity  in  men  employ- 
ed on  scientific  missions,  whether  their  im- 
mediate object  be  astronomy,  botany,  or  mi- 
neralogy, to  give  a litte  of  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  circumstances  ot  this  very 
peculiar  climate,  and  to  record  appearances 
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as  they  present  themselves.  Of  all  that 
the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
himself,  and  of  whatever  lie  could  collect 
from  others,  he  has  carefully  digested  the 
result,  which  he  has  still  further  endeavour- 
ed to  explain  and  illustrate,  by  a compari- 
son with  the  climate  of  India.  Nor  is  it 
in  this  part  of  his  tract  only,  that  the 
reader  will  find  several  references  and  allu- 
sions to  the  circumstances  of  that  remote 
and  interesting  region.  These  incidental 
references,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  deemed 
impertinent,  or  extraneous.  If  they  are 
valuable  in  themselves,  they  will  the  more 
readily  find  with  most  readers  that  excuse 
which  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  offer,  if 
what  is  natural  were  always  proper.  To 
a person  coming  immediately  from  the 
ffast  Indies,  and  struck  with  the  objects 
presented  by  this  island,  many  things  here 
will  awaken  recollections  of  the  scenes  he 
has  just  left;  and  these  last  will  naturally 
intermix  themselves  with  his  views  and 
conceptions  of  the  appearances  around  him. 
If  our  notions  ot  things  were  stripped  of 
the  adventitious  aids  and  lights  which  they 
derive  from  comparison,  how  slender  and 
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naked  would  be  the  fabric  of  human  know- 
ledge ? 

The  reader,  who  shall  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  inspecting  the  following  pages, 
may,  perhaps,  discover  some  casual  lapses 
in  the  style  and  expression ; and  it  is  not 
meant  here  to  plead,  either  haste  or  negli- 
gence, in  extenuation  of  any  unheeded  er- 
rors. Yet  what  has  unavoidably  happened, 
may  surely  be  told  without  blame  or  affec- 
tation,— that  this  little  Tract,  which]  was 
written  in  retirement,  is  sent  to  the  press 
under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  been 
seen  by  any  friend  before  it  is  printed. 
The  writer,  who  is  far  from  professing  him- 
self indifferent  to  the  praise  of  clearness 
and  simplicity,  if  he  should  happily  attain 
it,  will  not  affect  to  offer  excuses  for  what 
has  cost  him  trouble,  and  what  probably 
no  pains  on  his  part  could  have  made  better 
than  it  is.  Tor  the  descriptions  themselves, 
and  for  the  inferences  drawn  from  them,  as 
the  former  are  as  accurate  as  he  has  been 
able  to  make  them,  and  the  latter  more 
probable  than  any  thing  else  that  has  oc- 
curred to  his  reflection,  the  writer  offers 
no  apology. 
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CHAP,  I. 


THE  SITUATION  AND  GENERAL  APPEAR- 
ANCE OF  THE  ISLAND,  WITH  A DE- 
SCRIPTION OF  ITS  STRATA  AND  VOL- 
' C A N I C PHENOMENA, 


The 


ifland  of  St.  Helena  is  situ- 
ated in  that  part  of  the  southern  Atlan- 
tic, which  has  been  otherwise  denomi- 
nated the  AEthiopic  Ocean,  about  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  equinoctial  line,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  western  shore  of 
Africa.  Its  remote  appearance,  when 
firft  discovered  by  those  who  approach 
it,  is  that  of  a blue  mountain,  rao-o-ed 
and  depressed  at  the  extremities,  and 


rising  very  high  towards  the  middle 
paits,  which  are  less  distinctly  discern- 
ed through  the  exhalations  that  rest 
B upon 
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upon  them.  From  its  great  elevation, 
and  the  purity  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, it  .is  seen  at  the  distance  of 
seventy  or  eighty  miles;  and  the  hori- 
zon, which  in  the  benign  and  tempe- 
/ - 

rate  region  of  the  zEthiopic,  is  gene- 
rally clear  and  bright,  or  only  over- 
spread with  light  filmy  clouds,  assumes 
a darker  and  thicker  appearance  over 
this  mountainous  land  ; while  a long 
train  of  haze  and  vapour  is  seen  stretch- 
ing to  windward  of  the  island.  1 his 
last  circumstance  is  occasioned  by  the 
influence  of  its  high  land  on  the  exha- 
lations, brought  by  the  south-east  trade 
wind,  which  blows  here  nearly  the 
whole  year  round.  As  we  approach 
nearer,  the  land  grows  more  ragged 
and  uneven,  and  seems  now  only  an 
irregular  heap  of  broken  rocks  and 
hills,  which  rising  abrupt  and  perpen- 
dicular from  the  water’s  edge,  spire  up 

to 
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to  a great  height,  and  form,  in  several 
places,  stupendous  overhanging  cliffs : 
they  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
very  narrow  valleys,  or  rather  by  deep 
irregular  chasms.  Nothing  in  nature 
can  be  imagined  more  barren  and  dis- 
mal, than  the  aspect  of  these  hills  and 
their  declivities,  as  viewed  from  the 
sea.  They  are  black,  ragged,  and 
mouldering,  without  any  tree,  shrub, 
01  trace  of  verdure ; and  the  wild  in- 
hospitable air  of  the  whole  island  makes 
the  remoteness  and  solitude  of  its  situa- 
tion appear  still  more  forlorn  and 
wretched. 

The  hills  which  border  on  the  sea, 
generally  project  a little  way  beyond 
the  stoney  beaches  of  the  intermediate 
valleys,  so  that  the  whole  coast  describes 
an  irregular,  indented  line,  which,  from 
point  to  point,  measures  twenty- eight 
miles  in  circumference.  The  greatest 
B % . length 
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length  of  the  island  is  ten  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  between  six  and  seven. 
The  hills,  nearest  the  sea,  are  from 
eight  to  twelve  and  fourteen  hundred 
feet  in  height.  Those  inland  rise  much 
higher;  and  Diana’s  Peak,  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  ridge  which  runs 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  is  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-two 
feet,  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  From 
the  base  of  this  central  ridge,  which 
rises  into  several  peaks  and  lofty  sum- 
mits with  very  steep  and  abrupt  decli- 
vities, and  resembles  an  elevated  ground, 
intersecting  the  country,  the  surround- 
ing hills  slope  and  descend  towards  the 
sea.  The  narrow  valleys  too,  which  di- 
verge all  round,  begin  here ; and  the 
small  brooks  that  w'ater  them,  take 
their  rise  in  these  heights,  which,  when 
we  approach  them,  we  find  altogether 

unlike 
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unlike  the  hills  on  the  coaft,  for  they 
are  covered  with  the  finest  verdure. 

It  is  a ftriking  and  singular  circum- 
stance with  respect  to  this  island,  that 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  which 
takes  place  in  most  other  countries,  is 
here  inverted  ; that  fertility  and  verdure 
are  only  found  in  the  loftiest  situations, 
and  that  the  lands,  both  hills  and  val- 
leys, become  barren  and  unfruitful,  as 
they  descend  towards  the  sea.  The 
highest  summits  and  their  steep  decli- 
vities, with  every  little  terrace  that  juts 
out  from  their  sides,  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  hollows,  are  all  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation ; 
while  the  lower  hills  on  the  coast,  and 
most  of  the  valleys  that  lye  between 
them,  are  not  only  naked  and  barren, 
but  fiotn  their  mouldering  composi- 
tion and  the  decay  which  has  taken 
place,  they  have  an  aspect  of  rudeness 
B ^ and 
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and  desolation,,  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  describe,  and  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive, without  having  seen  them. 

Such  an  appearance  of  nakedness 
and  sterility  presenting  itself  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  seems  more  likely 
to  repel  than  to  invite  settlers.  And  yet 
the  possession  of  this  unpromising  spot, 
which  nature  had  removed  so  far  from 
strife  and  contention,  has  been  disputed 
by  the  nations  of  Europe,  because  it 
abounds  with  excellent  water ; affords  a 
convenient  place  of  refreshment  to 
fleets,  and  may,  in  time  of. war,  be 
converted  into  a military  station  of  great 
strength  and  importance.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  Id  OS, 
who  falling  in  with  it  on  the  Cist  of 
May,  which  is  the  feast  of  St.  Helen, 
gave  it  the  name  which  it  still  retains. 
The  English  made  a settlement  on  it, 

in  1 600  i and  in  1 673  the  Dutch  took 

it 
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it  by  surprize.  It  was  retaken,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  together  with  the  Dutch 
ships  in  the  roads,  by  Captain  Munden  : 
and  has  remained  ever  since  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  history  of  discovery  and  coloni- 
zation is  too  often  the  history  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  ; of  countries  in- 
vaded, because  they  were  rich  and  va- 
luable] and  of  their  inhabitants  enslaved 
or  exterminated,  because  they  were 
weakc  Happily,  the  settlement  of  this 
barren  island  has  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  the  catalogue  of 
crimes,  committed  by  the  discoverers 
of  new  regions.  It  was  found  without 
any  human  inhabitants,  without  qua- 
drupeds, and  almost  without  birds.  For 
excepting  some  species  of  sea  fowls, 
which  still  hover  about  its  coast,  and 
the  man  of  war  and  tropic  birds  which 
b F annually 
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annually  resort  thither,  to  build  their 
nests  in  the  cliffs,  no  other  kinds  seem 
to  have  found  their  way  through  the 
vaft  solitude  of  the  ocean  to  this  re- 
mote isle,  which  was  only  covered,  in 
a few  places,  with  some  indigenous 
shrubs  and  plants,  and  these  neither 
numerous  in  their  kinds,  nor  very 
abundant.  The  sea  tortoise,  which 
now  frequents  the  narrow  strands  and 
coves  about  the  shore  much  seldomer 
than  formerly,  is  perhaps  the  only  crea- 
ture whose  ancient  retreat  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  our  possession.  In  appro- 
priating and  subduing  the  wastes  of 
nature,  only  to  extend  and  multiply  her 
productions,  in  diffusing  life,  together 
with  the  means  of  supporting  and  ren- 
dering it  comfortable,  and  in  effecting 
these  benevolent  purposes  without  inju- 
ry or  injustice  to  others,  man  would  ex- 
ercise a noble  prerogative,  befitting  the 

rank 
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rank  which  he  holds  in  the  creation  t 
But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Europeans 
have  seldom  traversed  the  ocean,  for  the 
purpose  of  practising  this  rare  benefi- 
cence. The  progress  of  their  disco- 
veries, if  we  except  those  made  in  the 
present  reign,  instead  of  diffusing  the 
benefits  of  nature,  and  communicating 
the  advantages  of  culture  to  remote 
lands  and  their  inhabitants,  has  too  fre- 
quently been  marked  by  rapine  and  in- 
justice. From  the  painful  recital  of 
the  wrongs  committed  by  them  on  thq 
opposite  shores  of  America  and  Africa, 
we  may  turn  with  a momentary  satis- 
faction, to  contemplate  the  appropria- 
tion and  improvement  of  a desolate 
and  barren  spot ; the  rise  of  an  estab- 
lishment, effected  without  injury  to  any 
one ; and  a little  colony  speaking  the 
language  of  England,  in  a remote 
island  of  the  Asthiopic  Ocean. 


It 
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It  may  alfo  gratify  the  curious  to  ob- 
serve, in  a minute  description  of  this 
island,  some  very  remarkable  vestiges 
of  those  great  subterrranean  operations, 
which  have  successively  changed  the 
face  of  the  globe  ; and  which  working 
invisible  in  its  bowels,  and  reaching 
through  inscrutable  depths  and  com- 
munications, can  only  be  known  to 
mankind  by  their  more  immediate  and 
destructive  violence  on  its  surface ; or 
by  those  wrecks  and  monuments  which 
they  leave  behind  them,  after  they  have 
spent  their  force  and  activity.  The 
whole  structure  and  composition  of 
St.  Helena  seem  to  demonstrate,  that 
it  is  the  work  of  subterranean  fire; 
though  many  appearances  render  it  pro- 
bable, that  its  formation  has  taken  place 
at  a very  remote  period  of  time,  and 
that  the  causes  to  which  it  owes  its 
peculiar  structure  and  elevation  above 

the 
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the  waves,  have  for  many  ages  ceased 
to  exert  their  agency.  However  vio- 
lent these  may  have  been  in  their  im- 
•mediate  operation,  and  however  dread- 
ful their  effects  on  the  surrounding  ele- 
ments, the  circumstances  which  have 
finally  exhausted  their  force,  have  left 
this  little  Island,  and  the  circumambi- 
ent ocean  and  atmosphere,  in  a settled 
temperament,  which  at  present  is  never 
disturbed  by  any  violent  agitation.  The 
season  of  rest  and  tranquillity  seems 
here  to  have  succeeded  to  a long  pe- 
riod of  convulsion ; and  the  ancient 
seat  of  volcanic  fires  and  subterranean 
explosion,  has  become  the  stable  and 
temperate  abode  of  plants  and  animals. 
It  still,  however,  retains  much  of  the 
rudeness  of  its  original  form,  and  it  has 
received  many  deep  impressions  from 
the  hand  of  time,  which,  collectively, 
as  has  been  observed,  give  it  a singular 

wildness 
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wildness  and  irregularity  of  aspect.  But 
it  enjoys  a most  serene,  salubrious,  and 
unruffled  climate ; and  its  high  deso- 
late coast  conceals  from  the  view  of 
those  who  approach  it,  many  spots  of 
fine  verdure,  and  delightful  recesses, 
which  derive  a fresher  colouring  from 
the  gloom  and  horror  of  the  naked  hills 
that  surround  them. 

In  viewing  these  hills,  the  first  cir- 
cumstance that  strikes  an  observer,  is 
the  stratified  appearance  of  their  de- 
clivities, consisting  of  layers  which  rise 
one  above  another,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  All  the 
matters  of  which  the  island  is  com- 
posed, are  in  this  manner  placed  in  beds 
or  strata,  very  various  in  their  depth, 
colour  and  texture;  and  though  in  many 
places  they  are  very  irregular  in  their 
direction,  they  seem  in  general,  in  pene- 
trating 
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trating  the  hill,  to  ascend  obliquely 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  On  the 
steeper  declivities,  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  strata  resemble  flights  of  steps  j 
some  of  them  quite  regular,  and  others 
indented.  In  the  gentler  ascents,  this 
appearance  is  less  discernible,  or  entire- 
ly lost  under  a mass  of  loose  fragments, 
which  have  been  thrown  down  from  the 
summit.  But  wherever  the  declivi- 
ties are  steep  and  naked,  we  observe 
the  strata  disposed,  like  flights  of  steps, 
rising  one  above  another,  and  shewing 
at  different  heights,  a great  variety  of 
tint  and  colour. 

All  these  layers  consist  of  rock, 
placed  alternately  with  deep  beds  of 
volcanic  matter,  and  thinner  layers  of 
variously  coloured  clays.  This  rock, 
which  forms  the  principal  strata  of  the 
island,  and  is  found  in  the  highest  and 
lowest  situations,  appears  evidently  to 

be 
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be  basaltes.  How  far  it  resembles  or 
differs  from  the  basaltes  of  other  coun- 
tries, which  the  writer  has  had  no  op- 
portunity of  examining,  will  best  ap- 
pear from  a more  particular  account  of 
its  sensible  qualities,  structure,  and  dis- 
position. It  is  a ponderous  close-grain- 
ed stone  of  a flinty  hardness,  and  gene- 
rally of  a dark  blue  or  black  colour ; 
though  in  some  situations  it  is  red,  and 
in  others  differently  coloured,  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  same  rock.  It  is 
never  found  in  large  undivided  masses, 
like  the  granite,  but  is  always  regularly 
fissured,  and  running  in  distinct  layers. 
These  layers  have  always  somewhat  of 
a columnar  appearance,  as  they  consist 
of  perpendicular  portions  of  rock,  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  vertical  fis- 
sures, and  generally  traversed  by  hori- 
zontal fissures  also,  which  give  them 
the  appearance  of  fragments  placed  ar- 
tificially 
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tificially  one  upon  another,  like  the  stones 
of  a building.  The  front  of  the  columns 
is  sometimes  flat,  but  more  generally 
prominent  and  angular ; and  in  a few 
places,  the  whole  is  regularly  prismatic. 
It  is  near  the  water’s  edge,  and  towards 
the  summit  of  the  hills,  where  the  rock 
is  most  denuded  and  prominent,  that 
this  basaltic  appearance  is  the  most  evi- 
dent and  striking.  In  some  of  these 
situations,  we  find  a series  of  columns 
of  equal  height,  and  which,  from  the 
uniformity  of  their  structure,  resemble 
a piece  of  artificial  work.  Though  it 
is  only  in  a very  few  places  where  we 
recognise  so  much  regularity ; yet  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  ifland,  even  in  the 
wildest  and  most  irregular  masses  ©f 
lock,  we  can  always  observe  some  ten- 
dency towards  this  columnar  form ; and 
in  die  quarries  from  which  stones  are 

dug* 
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dug,  they  are  found  to  separate  in  this 
shape,  and  often  regularly  so. 

The  columns,  though  commonly  per- 
pendicular, are  sometimes  oblique,  and 
often  beautifully  curved  in  the  sum- 
mits, which  are  adapted  to  each  other ; 
and  sometimes  the  whole  is  shivered 
into  minute  fragments)  which  yet  pre- 
serve their  natural  position.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  the  central  parts  of  the 
rock  are  close,  compact,  and  of  an  u- 
niform  texture ; and  it  is  in  the  upper 
and  lower  parts,  where  it  terminates  in 
the  contiguous  beds,  w’hether  of  clay 
or  volcanic  matter,  that  we  observe 
the  greatest  variety  of  appearances. 
Here  it  is  commonly  honey-combed, 
scorified,  leafy,  or  flaky ; or  terminates 
in  round  knobs  or  kernels,  consisting 
of  spherical  plates,  easily  separable,  the 
inner  surfaces  of  which  are  of  a rich, 
indigo  colour.  The  scorified  parts 
* too 
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too  are  tinged  with  a great  variety  of 
colours ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  se- 
veral places  of  the  bases  and  summits 
of  the  rock  are  quite  black  and  scorch- 
ed, as  if  from  the  effects  of  recent  fire. 
They  are  also  full  of  large  excavations, 
some  of  which  are  filled  with  volcanic 
fragments,  strongly  cemented  together. 
It  is  observable  too,  that  the  rock  in 
some  places  terminates  above  and  be- 
low, in  an  indurated  blue  or  black  clay, 
continuous  with  it,  but  passing  so  insen- 
sibly into  it,  that  we  cannot  discern  at 
what  point  the  stone  ends,  or  the  clay 
begins.  This  clay  is  'always  full  of 
holes  and  internal  cavities. 

The  locky  strata  are  of  very  une- 
qual thickness,  some  of  them  being 
sixteen  or  twenty  feet ; others  not  above 
one  foot ; and  this  difference  of  depth 
we  have  frequently  an  opportunity  of 
observing  in  the  same  stratum  of  rock, 
as  it  traverses  the  declivity  of  a hill, 
c where 
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where  it  discovers,  in  its  upper  and  un- 
der parts,  all  the  variety  of  appearances 
which  have  been  described. 

Although  in  all  these  rocky  strata, 
whether  of  a greater  or  less  depth,  we 
can  generally  trace  somewhat  of  the 
columnar  disposition,  yet  from  the  sco- 
rifications  of  their  bases  and  summits ; 
frorn^  their  terminating  above  and  be- 
low, at  unequal  distances,  and  from  the 
waste  and  separation  which  have  taken 
place,  the  whole  becomes  ragged  and 
uneven  ; and  the  face  of  the  hill  at  first 
sight  discovers  nothing  but  stupendous 
projections  of  rocks,  with  huge  exca- 
vations, and  overhanging  crags.  But 
on  examining  things  more  nearly,  we 
find,  that  the  middle  of  the  rock,  where 
it  has  not  been  injured  by  time  or  the 
effects  of  fire,  consists  of  perpendicular 
portions,  distinct  and  separate  from  each 
other.  Though  this  is  most  striking 
in  the  strata  of  the  greatest  depdi ; yet 

even 
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even  where  the  layer  is  not  more  than 
a foot  thick,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
angular  fragments,  the  upper 'and  un- 
der surfaces  of  which  shew  all  the  same 
appearances  that  are  observable  in  the 
summits  and  bases  of  the  deeper  strata. 

In  describing  the  direction  of  these 
strata,  it  was  observed,  that  they  are 
commonly  parallel  with  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  that  in  penetrating  its  substance, 
they  appear  to  pass  obliquely  upwards. 
But  though  this  is  true,  with  respect 
to  the  greater  part  of  them,  there  is 
much  variety  in  the  direction  of  others; 
so  that  they  are  found  in  every  posi- 
tion, from  the  horizontal  to  the  ver- 
tical. Even  the  parallel  and  horizon- 
tal strata,  which  compose  the  main 
bulk  of  the  hills,  are  so  various  and* 
ineguiar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey 
a distinct  idea  of  them,  d hey  are 
in  many  places,  perfectly  even  and 
equidistant;  in  others,  indented  and 
c 2 curved ; 
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curved  ; broken  and  interrupted.  Here 
and  there,  they  approach  very  near 
each  other ; and  again  receding,  leave 
a wide  intermediate  space,  which  is 
occupied  by  an  irregular  mass  of  ag- 
glutinated volcanic  matters.  Some- 
times, a huge  columnar  bed  of  rock, 
twenty  feet  deep,  is  gradually  contract- 
ed into  a thin  layer,  not  above  one 
foot  thick,  which  extending  a consider- 
able way,  again  swells  out  t©  its  former 
depth,  and  terminates  in  a series  of 
columns,  the  bases  and  summits  of 
which  are  so  black  and  scorified,  that 
they  look  like  trunks  of  trees,  burnt 
to  charcoal,  at  each  end  : For  it  must 

be  remembered,  that  some  effects  oi 
fire  are  always  apparent  in  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  rock  ; especially 
where  the  superincumbent  and  sub- 
jacent matters  consist  of  volcanic  frag- 
ments and  scoria.  Here  it  is  not  only 

shivered,  leafy,  and  tinged  with  a va- 
riety 
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riety  of  colours,  while  the  middle  is  a 
close  and  compact  blue  stone,  but  it 
is  also  spongy  and  porous,  and  full  of 
large  cells  and  interstices,  like  those 
in  clay  or  dough,  which  are  occasioned 
by  heat.  When  the  contiguous  strata 
are  clay,  the  extremities  of  the  basal- 
tic rock  are  more  regularly  defined, 
and  have  fewer  impressions  of  fire. 

The  cells  and  caverns,  which  have 
been  described  as  peculiar  to  the  sum- 
mits and  bases  of  the  rock,  are  some- 
times met  with  in  the  centre  of  it  j 
and  this  is  often  attended  with  a curi- 
ous circumstance.  In  a quarry,  situ- 
ated in  the  interior  part  of  the  island, 
where  these  blue  rocks  are  dug  out, 
for  the  purposes  of  building,  and  where 
they  leadily  separate  in  a regular  shape, 
the  stone  when  broken,  is  found  to  have 
many  large  internal  cavities,  which 
contain  a pure  and  wholesome  water. 
Drey  are  generally  quite  filled  with  this 
c 3 water. 
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water,  which  is  shut  up  in  the  body  of 
a rock,  of  the  closest  and  most  com- 
pact texture. 

• 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  some 
account  of  the  rocky  strata,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  something  of  the  other 
matters  which  are  placed  in  alternate 
1 yers  with  them ; that  the  general 
fabric  and  composition  of  the  island 
may  be  more  clearly  understood. 

The  bed  of  rock  is  frequently  con- 
fined, both  above  and  below,  by  a 
huge  mass  of  small  fragments,  irregu- 
larly blended,  and  strongly  cemented 
together,  by  a grey,  red,  or  black  mat- 
ter 3 though  in  some  places  the  whole 
is  friable  and  mouldering.  When  these 
fragments  are  examined,  they  are  found 
to  be  the  same  sort  of  light,  porous, 
honey-combed,  and  scorified  stones, 
which  are  so  profusely  scattered  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island.  There 


is 
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Is  much  variety  in  their  colour,  tex- 
ture, and  specific  gravity.  The  mat- 
ter that  cements  them  together,  and 
through  which  they  are  found  dispersed, 
appears  to  be  a lava,  which  is  equally 
various  in  its  colour  and  texture.  The 
intermediate  masses,  which  these  com- 
pose, and  which  separate  the  strata  of 
rock,  are  in  some  places  of  the  height 
of  twenty  feet  or  more.  But  they  are 
of  very  unequal  depth,  though,  like 
layers,  they  form  continuous  beds,  quite 
round  the  hills  ; and  at  different  heights, 
are  interposed  between  the  ascents  of 
rock.  On  this  they  encroach  so  much 
in  some  places,  that  only  a thin  layer 
of  stone  is  discernible,  passing  regu- 
larly through  the  mass,  and  united  at 
each  end  with  the  bed  of  rock,  of 
which  it  forms  a part.  Frequently, 
eight  or  ten  successive  ascents  of  rock 
aie  separated  by  these  volcanic  masses, 
without  any  other  interposing  matter  ; 

c 4 and 
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and  from  the  waste  and  decay  which 
have  taken  place,  nothing  of  the  kind 
can  be  imagined  more  frightful  and 
threatening  than  many  of  the  declivi- 
ties, full  of  deep  excavations,  with  over- 
hanging masses  of  loose  rock,  frag- 
ments of  which  are  ever  and  anon 
tumbling  down.  The  effects  of  this 
decay  and  separation  are  in  some  of 
the  declivities  very  curious  and  strik- 
ing: For  the  beds  of  basaltic  rock 

being  often  wavy  and  serpentine  in 
their  course,  the  waste  of  the  subjacent 
matters  has  left  very  deep  excavations, 
which  are  surmounted  with  arches  of 
stone,  like  a series  of  artificial  bridges. 

Together  with  the  volcanic  masses, 
above  described,  there  are  numerous 
layers  of  clay,  extremely  various  in 
colour,  texture  and  hardness  : 1 hat  of 
a bright  red  is  the  most  common.  It 
is  often  seen  in  layers  of  only  a few 

inches 
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inches  thick,  which  divide  the  contio-u- 

o 

ous  strata  of  rock,  and  extend  quite 
round  the  hills,  in  a horizontal  direc- 
tion, or  only  varying  a little  from  it. 
In  other  places,  it  runs  obliquely,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  beds  of 
rock,  between  which  ir  is  interposed. 
These  red  veins  traverse  the  whole 
island,  and  are  found  in  the  highest 
and  lowest  situations.  It  has  a very 
beautiful  effect,  disposed  in  regular 
and  uniform  lines  through  the  black 
volcanic  matter  Besides  the  red, 
which  is  the  most  common,  there  are 
days  of  all  other  colours  ; particularly 
yellow,  blue,  purple,  and  indigo,  which 
are  sometimes  blended  in  the  same 
layer. 

All  these  clays,  when  examined,  are 
found  to  correspond,  in  several  re- 
spects, with  the  structure  and  appear- 
ances of  the  basaltic  rock,  which,  has 
been  described : For  not  only  are  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  parts  of  the  same  layer  different- 
ly coloured,  but  the  layer  itself  is  found 
regularly  fissured,  separating  into  uni- 
form and  angular  portions,  and  in 
some  places  it  is  distinctly  columnar. 
Like  the  rock  too,  the  clays  are  found 
leafy  and  flaky,  or  disposed  in  knobs 
and  kernels,  consisting  of  concentric 
lamellae,  whose  interior  surfaces  are 
tinged  with  a variety  of  rich  colours ; 
as  are  all  the  interior  surfaces  of  the 
regular  portions  into  which  the  argil- 
laceous layers  are  fissured,  in  a way 
similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  rock. 
Although  the  layers  of  clay  and  beds 
of  rock  are  distinctly  separated  from 
each  other ; yet  portions  of  them  are 
always  found,  intermixed.  In  the  heart 
of  the  rock,  we  find  nodules  and  ker- 
nels of  clay  ; and  among  the  clay,  we 
find  nodules  and  kernels  of  rock,  to- 
gether with  spongy,  porous,  and  cel- 
lular stones.  It  is  observable  too  of 

those 
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those  argillaceous  layers,  that  they  have 
generally  dispersed  through  them,  no- 
dules of  clay  of  greater  hardness,  and 
differently  coloured,  from  the  layer 
itself.  In  a stratum  of  yellow  clay, 
there  was  found  a vast  quantity  of  no- 
dules, of  the  size  of  pistol  balls,  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  of  the  brightest  red, 
indigo,  and  Prussian  blue.  The  clays 
so  frequently  take  this  shape,  that  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  where  the 
kernels  and  nodules  have  been  washed 
from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  ex- 
posed in  the  bottoms  of  the  vallies  to 
the  attr.  iofi  of  the  waters,  they  look 
like  a collection  of  pebbles,  most 
beautifully  coloured  and  variegated ; 
and  so  strong  is  the  deception,  that  it 
is  only  by  breaking  and  crumbling 
them,  that  we  are  satisfied  of  their  not 
being  stones. 

In  the  hills  that  border  on  the  sea, 
the  clays  only  appear  in  thin  layers, 

inter- 
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interposed  at  different  heights,  between 
the  beds  of  basaltes.  Further  inland, 
they  are  found  more  abundant,  and 
feem  to  be  the  principal  matter  of 
which  many  of  the  interior  hills  are 
composed  ; interspersed,  however,  with 
some  beds  of  the  same  basaltic  rock, 
and  the  same  volcanic  products,  as  near 
the  shore.  This  difference  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  exterior  and  in- 
land parts  of  the  island,  though  in 
their  fabric  they  are  corresponding 
and  analogous,  is  very  striking.  The 
whole  circumference,  consisting  of  fleep 
and  abrupt  hills,  divided  by  deep  and 
narrow  valleys,  discovers  nothing  but 
beds  of  rocks,  such  as  have  been 
described,  placed  between  volcanic 
masses,  or  here  and  there  separated 
by  thin  layers'  of  differently  coloured 
clays,  particularly  red.  But  the  inte- 
rior hills  and  ridges,  which  are  much 
higher,  are  composed  principally  of 

clay. 
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clay.  Some  of  them  are  covered  with 
verdure ; and  those  that  are  nake  i 
and  barren,  discover  such  a variety  of 
bright  and  beautiful  colours,  that  no 
description  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  them.  This  variety  of  appear- 
ances on  the  face  of  the  island  be- 
comes the  more  striking  and  remarka- 
ble, as  the  whole  may  be  viewed  at 
one  glance ; and  scenery  the  most 
opposite  and  various  seen  in  contrast. 
From  the  top  of  the  high  central 
ridge  of  hills,  which  intersects  the 
island,  there  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  singular  prospects  in  the  world. 
This  ridge,  which  spires  up  into  seve- 
ral peaks  and  eminences,  is  covered 
to  the  summit  with  the  most  luxuri- 
ant herbage,  and  with  groves  of  indi- 
genous and  exotic  shrubs  and  trees. 
Lower  down,  we  observe  numerous 
groups  of  argillaceous  hills,  with  coni- 
cal and  pyramidal  summits,  all  perfect- 
ly 
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ly  naked,  but  richly  coloured  with  a 
variety  of  very  bright  tints.  Inter- 
mixed with  these  hills,  or  resting  on 
their  summits,  we  see  some  huge 
detached  masses  of  rock,  which  rise 
several  hundred  feet  above  them.  Be- 
yond this,  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
island,  ail  round  where  they  border  on 
the  sea,  present  the  appearance  of  a 
burnt  and  scorified  shell,  black,  rag- 
ged, and  mouldering,  and  without  the 
slightest  apparent  trace  of  vegetation. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  difference 
in  the  composition  and  appearance  of 
the  parts  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  of 
those  inland,  the  same  analogy  of 
structure,  and  the  same  principle  of 
order,  are  common  to  both  ; and  seem 
to  extend  through  the  whole  island. 
In  the  argillaceous  hills,  we  observe  a 
disposition  similar  to  that  in  the  rocky 
ones  near  the  shore,  and  the  layers  of 
clay  are  seen  rising  one  above  another, 

like 
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like  flights  of  steps,  and  sometimes 
distinguished  by  their  difference  of  co- 
lour. But  these  appearances  are  seen 
less  distinctly  than  in  the  rocks:  For 

these  hills  are  generally  much  cut  and 
disfigured  with  ravines,  which  have 
formed  some  of  their  declivities  into 
steep  and  broken  ridges,  and  the 
clays  of  different  colours  which  have 
been  washed  down  are  blended  toge- 
ther; so  that  the  whole  becomes  irre- 
gularly variegated.  Nothing  can  be 
brighter  than  the  various  tints  of  co- 
lour which  these  cliffs  exhibit. 

Through  all  these  clays,  which,  in 
their  structure  and  disposition,  bear  so 
great  a resemblance  to  the  rocks,  we 
find  dispersed,  though  in  a much  small- 
er proportion  than  near  the  shore,  the 
same  basaltic  stone,  and  the  same  vol- 
canic scoria,  together  with  a very 
ponderous  lava,  resembling  iron  re- 
cently fused.  In  the  deep  valleys  and 

chasms. 
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chasms,  between  the  argillaceous  hills, 
where  the  superincumbent  parts  have 
been  washed  away,  we  also  observe  in 
some  places,  a series  of  columns  of 
rock,  uniting  the  bases  of  the  opposite 
hills  and  ridges,  over  which  streamlets 
of  water  form  cascades.  At  the  sum- 
mits too,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  as- 
cents, masses  of  columnar  rock  are 
seen  here  and  there  projecting. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  island,  viz. 
among  the  argillaceous  hills,  that  one 
is  particularly  struck  with  an  appear- 
ance, which,  though  it  is  seen  more 
or  less  in  every  part  of  St.  Helena,  is 
most  remarkable  where  the  clays  su- 
perabound.  One  observes  here,  be- 
sides the  horizontal  and  parallel  strata 
of  which  the  hills  chiefly  consist,  that 
they  are  all  penetrated  by  huge  per- 
pendicular strata,  of  loose  and  broken 
rock ; and  that  they  are  also  traversed 

by 
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by  septa  or  oblique  ridges,  which  di- 
vide their  declivities  into  spaces,  trian- 
gular or  curved.  These  septa  are 
composed  of  clay  or  rock,  or  a matter 
so  nearly  allied  to  both,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, from  its  appearance,  to  tell  which. 
With  respect  to  the  perpendicular  stra- 
ta, which  descend  from  the  summits 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  hills,  they  are 
composed,  as  far  as  they  could  be  exa- 
mined, of  a red,  grey,  or  blue  rock, 
often  of  great  breadth,  and  all  regularly 
fissured,  the  fragments  in  many  places 
being  quite  separate  and  distinct ; but 
as  uniformly  fashioned  and  evenly  plac- 
ed, as  the  stones  of  a building.  Seve- 
ral of  these  vertical  strata  rose  consider- 
ably above  the  plane  of  the  hills,  which 
they  penetrated,  and  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  huge  walls  of  stone,  sur-' 
mounting  their  summits,  and  descend- 
ing along  their  declivities  to  the  base. 

1 he  fragments  which  compose  them 

D 
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are  of  all  sizes ; some  of  them  being 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  others  only 
.3  few  inches,  but  so  regular  and  smooth, 
that  they  seem  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  masonry,  without  the  aid  of 
the  hammer  or  chissel.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  fissures  in  the  vertical 
strata  are  often  in  the  direction  of  the 
stratum  itself ; and,  in  some  places,  they 
separate  the  whole  mass  into  perpendi- 
cular columns,  which  are  again  subdi- 
vided by  horizontal  fissures  into  regular 
portions.  Others  of  the  vertical  beds 
consist  of  flat  fragments,  placed  hori- 
zontally on  each  other...  But  a great 
variety  of  fracture  occurs  in  different 
Situations,  and  even  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  mass  of  rock. 

' From  this  disjointed  texture,  the  ver- 
tical strata  which  occupy  the  steeper 
declivities,  become  subject  to  what 
may  literally  be  called  dilapidation.  In 
these  places,  they  are  seldom  observed 
" • to 
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to  be  elevated  much  above  the  face  of 
the  hill,  as  the  fragments  separate  and 
tumble  down,  in  proportion  as  the  sur- 
rounding soft  parts  decay,  or  are  washed 
away  : Yet,  on  the  very  summit  of 

the  hill,  a portion  of  the  stratum  fre- 
quently remains  entire,  and  rises  to  an 
amazing  height.  There  is  a singular 
groupe  of  these  detached  masses  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  have  given  the  names  of 
Lot,  Lots  Wife  and  Daughters, 
They  use  to  an  astonishing  height, 
above  the  top  of  the  hills  on  which 
they  stand ; and  though  they  seem  at 
first  sight,  detached  and  unconnected 
masses,  they  are  found,  on  examination, 
to  form  a part  of  the  vertical  strata, 
and  probably  from  their  position  have 
resisted  the  decay  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  declivities.  They  are  composed 
of  distinct  fragments,  such  as  have  been 
described,  and  have  a most  striking  ap- 
D 2 pearance. 
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pearance,  surrounded  by  deep  chasms 
and  tremendous  precipices,  and  with 
clusters  of  argillaceous  hills,  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic,  whose  sum- 
mits are  all  regularly  fashioned ; and 
discover  every  tint  of  colour,  excepting 
that  of  vegetable  green.  Over  all  this 
part  of  the  island,  which  borders  on 
Sandy  Bay,  there  is  a wildness  in  the 
surrounding  scenery,  surpassing  every 
thing  which  the  writer  of  this  has  ever 
seen.  One  feels  here,  as  if  transported 
into  a new  planet,  where  every  object 
strikes  by  its  novelty,  and  is  altogether 
unlike  any  thing  which  he  has  met 
with  before.  All  the  surrounding  hills, 
cliffs,  rocks,  and  precipices  are  so 
strangely  fashioned,  and  so  fantastically 
mixed  and  blended,  that  they  resemble 
more  the  aerial  shapes,  which  we  sec 
among  the  clouds,  than  any  thing  com- 
posed of  denser  materials. 


Besides 
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Besides  the  vertical  strata,  which  are 
seen  on  each  side  of  the  hills,  descend- 
ing from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
which  in  several  places  rise  to  a great 
height  above  their  summits,  there  are 
some  large  insulated  and  conical  masses 
of  the  same  broken  and  fissured  rock, 
apparently  unconnected  with  any  ex- 
tended strata,  which  project  perpendi- 
cularly through  the  hills,  or  from  the 
chasms  and  narrow  valleys  between 
them.  There  is  one  of  these  in  a hol- 
low, on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  of 
an  immense  size  and  great  height,  and 
of  an  irregular  conical  shape ; and  so 
much  broken  and  fissured  all  through, 
that  it  seems  surprising  it  has  held  to- 
gether. One  thing  seems  evident,  that 
all  these  fissures  must  have  been  ac- 
quired in  the  position  in  which  the 
stone  now  rests,  as  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  moved  or  displaced,  without 
disturbing  the  order  of  its  component 
d 3 parts. 
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parts.  Had  these  rocks  and  strata,  in 
their  present  loose  and  disjointed  con- 
dition, being  raised  by  subterranean 
shocks,  the  portions  of  which  they  con- 
sist, mubt  have  been  jumbled  together 
in  the  utmost  confusion. 

Whether  the  rock  which  composes 
the  vertical  strata,  and  the  insulated 
masses  which  have  been  described,  is 
essentially  different  from  the  basaltes 
of  the  parallel  beds,  the  writer  will  not 
presume  to  decide  : But  it  has,  in  seve- 
ral places,  a fabric  somewhat  similar, 
being  composed  of  long  fragments, 
placed  on  end,  and  resembling  co- 
lumns. In  the  valleys,  where  there 
are  many  large  masses,  which  have 
been  detached  from  the  hills,  wre  find 
that  the  body  of  the  rock  is  regularly 
divided  by  fissures  into  columns,  some 
of  which  are  angular. 

On  the  sides  of  some  of  the  highest 
hills,  a very  curious  appearance  pre- 
sented 
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sented  itself ; but  from  their  steepness, 
and  the  difficulty  of  ascending,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  near  enough  to  exa- 
mine it  accurately.  The  appearance 
was  this : The  whole,  or  a part  of  the 
declivity,  was  formed  into  rows  of  small 
vertical  ridges,  regularly  defined  at  the 
top  and  bottom  5 and  having,  at  the  dis- 
tance from  which  they  were  viewed,  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  pipes 
of  an  organ.  These  ridges  were  seen  at 
different  heights  in  detached  groupes. 
This  appearance,  which  was  very  re- 
gular and  curious,  probably  proceeded 
from  rock  or  clay,  disposed  in  a colum- 
nar form  : For  it  was  too  uniform  and 
regular  to  be  the  effect  of  accident. 

The  foregoing  observations,  though 
they  have  already  extended  to  a consi- 
derable length,  only  comprize  what 
relates  to  the  general  appearance,  struc- 
wire,  and  position  of  the  main  strata,  of 
d 4 which 
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which  the  island  is  composed.  There 
are  still  some  detached  circumstances 
which  remain  to  be  noticed. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  island  is 
every  where  overspread  with  a vast 
quantity  of  loose  fragments,  consisting 
of  splinters  of  the  blue  basaltic  rock, 
intermixed  with  light,  spongy,  porous, 
and  honeycombed  stones,  very  various 
in  their  colour  and  specific  gravity. 

No  sand  is  found  on  the  coast,  ex- 
cepting at  one  place,  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, is  called  Sandy  Bay;  and  the 
island  on  this  side,  from  whatever  cause, 
seems  to  have  suffered  greater  waste 
and  decay  than  in  any  other  part.  The 
sand  here  is  chiefly  black,  and  evident- 
ly composed  of  portions  of  the  basaltic 
rock.  All  the  other  little  strands  and 
beaches  consist  of  small  stones,  very 
various  in  their  colours,  and  regularly 
rounded  and  smooth,  but  without  any 
admixture  of  sand.  There  are  some 

quartzy 
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quartzy  and  chrystallized  stones,  but 
no  granite  ; at  least,  the  writer  of  this 
could  not  meet  with  any.  In  some  of 
the  valleys  there  is  a kind  of  free-stone  ; 
and  there  are  also  some  beds  of  marie 
and  lime-stone.  The  former  is  of  a 
poor  and  hungry  quality,  and  the  latter 
is  always  found  in  a friable  and  mould- 
ering state. 

On  the  tops  of  the  hills,  there  are 
some  masses  of  rock,  broken  into  re- 
gular steps,  like  trap.  The  fracture  is 
sometimes  upwards,  and  sometimes 
downwards.  When  the  latter  is  the 
case,  the  whole  exhibits  somewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  an  inverted  cone. 
Several  of  these  impending  masses  over- 
hang the  paths,  which  are  cut  round 
the  brow  of  the  hills,  and  have  a very 
threatening  aspect.  Where  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  contracted  and  nar- 
now,  the  whole  is  sometimes  crowned 
with  a huge  angular  mass  of  rock, 

which. 
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which,  at  a distance,  has  somewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  a bastion  ; while  the 
indented  course  of  some  of  the  pro- 
jecting strata  below,  may  not  unaptiy 
be  compared  to  the  zig-zag  of  a forti- 
fication. 

The  hills,  round  the  coast,  are  quite 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  odier. 
But,  inland,  they  are  all  connected  with 
the  mountainous  ridge  which  intersects 
the  island.  Many  of  them  are  irregu- 
larly shaped,  and  there  is  much  inequa- 
lity in  their  surfaces,  from  the  waste 
that  has  taken  place  : Yet  several  of 
them  are  very  regularly  shaped  in  their 
declivities  and  summits;  and  the  layers 
of  which  they  consist  are  disposed  in 
an  orderly  manner,  slanting  obliquely 
upwards.  Where  the  summits  are  the 
most  uniformly  fashioned,  the  layers 
are  observed  to  be  thin,  and  to  ascend 
with  a considerable  degree  of  obliquity, 

all  round  the  hill.  Where  one  side  of 

the 
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the  hill  slopes,  and  the  opposite  is  steep, 
we  observe  the  layers  that  form  the  slo- 
ping side,  to  ascend  obliquely  upwards, 
and  those  on  the  steep  or  overhanging 
side  to  be  placed  horizontally,  or  to 
descend  obliquely  downwards. 

Along  the  coast,  the  bottoms  of  the 
hills  are  full  of  deep  excavations,  which 
admit  the  tides ; and  close  to  these  there 
are,  in  several  places,  masses  of  very  rag- 
ged and  irregular  rocks,  cemented  to- 
gether with  a ponderous  lava.  These 
rocks  are  cavernous  and  hollow,  and 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  One 
hears  the  noise  of  the  subterranean  wa- 
ters passing  underneath,  into  the  exca- 
vations of  the  island,  or  boiling  up  in 
whirlpools  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The 
depth  and  extent  of  these  excavations 
tinder  the  hills,  into  which  the  ocean 
penetrates,  the  writer  could  not  learn. 
Some  vague  reports  about  them,  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants,  as  they  do  not 

seem 
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seem  probable,  need  not  be  mentioned. 
Where  the  bottoms  of  the  hills  are  in 
this  way,  hollow  and  cavernous,  there 
are  commonly  very  high  cliffs  and  pre- 
cipices, with  projecting  masses  of  rock, 
apparently  of  so  loose  a texture,  that  it 
is  not  a pleasant  task  to  explore  the  re- 
cesses which  lye  underneath  them. 

The  writer  is  fearful  of  being  tire- 
some, by  the  length  and  minuteness  of 
this  description,  though  he  has  only 
noticed  the  most  striking  and  remark- 
able circumstances,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  a general  though  accurate  idea  of 
this  island,  and  of  die  order  in  which 
-its  strata  are  disposed,  without  too  much 
encumbering  the  subject  with  a detail 
of  the  many  irregularities  that  are  met 
with.  These  irregularities  are  indeed 
so  great,  in  some  situations,  as  might 
induce  us,  at  first  sight,  to  believe,  that 
the  island,  at  some  period  posterior  to 
its  formation,  has  been  exposed  to  some 

con- 
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convulsive  and  tremulous  shocks,  which 
have  occasioned  so  great  a disruption 
and  displacement  of  its  strata  : Yet  the 
whole  strata  of  the  same  hill  are  not 
found  in  this  state  of  disorder;  and 
when  the  middle  parts  are  most  con- 
fused and  irregular,  we  observe  some 
beds  of  rock  and  layers  of  clay,  occu- 
pying the  base  and  summit  of  the  hill, 
uniform  and  evenly  defined,  and  with- 
out any  break  or  interruption.  In  what 
manner  any  shock  could  have  produced 
the  confusion  which  we  see  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hill,  without  disordering  the 
strata  of  the  top  and  bottom,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  conceive. 


CHAP.  IL 


.REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND 
FORMATION  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

T* PIE  appearance  of  a volcanic  island 
in  die  middle  of  die  ocean,  so  far  re- 
moved from  any  other  land,  is  an  ob- 
ject that  excites  curiosity  and  attention. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geo- 
logists, that  such  islands  are  never 
produced  far  out  at  sea,  or  in  situa- 
tions unconnected  with  other  shores. 
But  here  we  have  an  example  of  the 
contrary,  in  an  island,  which,  from 
its  distance,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  any  connection  with  the  shores 
of  other  lands ; and  which  has  been 
raised  by  some  extraordinary  effort  of 
Nature,  from  the  bottom  of  a vast 
unfathomable  ocean.  Its  remote  and 
solitary  situation,  and  the  wildness  and 

singularity 
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singularity  of  its  whole  aspect,  natu- 
rally suggest  some  reflections  on  the 
probable  circumstances  of  its  origin 
and  formation.  But  however  natu- 
ral and  interesting  such  reflections 
may  be  to  the  human  mind,  great 
difficulty  and  uncertainty  must  always 
attend  our  inquiries  into  those  re- 
mote and  mysterious  processes  of  na- 
ture, which  lye  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  observation  and  experience.  The 
formation  of  the  great  strata  of  the 
globe,  the  production  of  mountains, 
and  the  emersion  of  islands  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  are  operations 
which,  as  we  have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  them  actually  take 
place,  we  can  only  reason  about  from 
present  appearances;  and  we  can  in 
this  way  at  last  only  arrive  at  con- 
clusions, which,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  cur  knowledge,  do  not  admit 
of  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 

evidence. 
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evidence.  From  the  various,  oppo- 
site, and  contradictory  views  of  things, 
into  which,  even  men  of  science  and 
observation  have  been  led,  in  their 
reasonings  concerning  the  structure  of 
the  globe,  it  should  seem  that  Na- 
ture, in  the  manner  of  accomplish- 
ing her  great  terraqueous  revolutions, 
has  hitherto  mocked  the  imbecility  of 
human  research. 

Yet  some  of  these  ingenious  the- 
ories, which  aim  at  explaining  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
constitution  of  the  globe,  are  valua- 
ble, on  account  of  the  many  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  views  of  Nature 
which  they  exhibit ; and  even  the 
most  improbable  of  them  have  not  en- 
tirely been  without  their  use,  as  they 
have  indirectly  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  : For  men 

seldom  labour  so  assiduously  in  com- 
paring and  investigating  tacts,  as  when 

they 
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they  have  some  favourite  hypothesis  to 
support ; and  the  meteors  of  theory, 
although  they  cannot  dispel  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hemisphere,  may  yet  inci- 
dentally discover  some  latent  paths  and 
recesses  in  the  labyrinth  of  Nature.  In 
this  way,  many  important  facts  have  been 
brought  to  light,  which  might  otherwise 
have  lain  concealed ; and  ardent  minds, 
while  intent  on  the  pursuit  of  some  ex- 
travagant phantom,  have  frequently  hit 
upon  the  discovery  of  useful  truths. 
Considerable  advances  have  accordingly 
been  made  in  examining  those  parts  of 
the  globe,  which  lye  open  to  investi- 
gation i though  many  facts  are  still  want- 
ing, and  probably  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  ages  may  be  required  to 
enable  philosophers  to  frame  a theory 
of  the  earth,  that  shall  fully  compre- 
hend and  explain  all  its  phenomena. 
On  this  subject  we  may  cherish  a hope, 
congenial  to  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 

£ of 
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of  science,  that  future  generations,  aided 
by  ampler  lights  and  a wider  field  of 
observation,  may  fully  unravel  that  or- 
der and  succession  of  appearances  in 
the  constitution  of  the  globe,  of  which, 
at  present,  we  have  but  a very  dark 
and  imperfect  glimpse.  The  subject  has 
already  fixed,  and  will  probably  conti- 
tinue  to  attract  the  attention  of  men  of 
the  first  ingenuity,  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  objects  of  in- 
quiry, in  the  whole  circle  of  natural  sci- 
ence. Though  man  was  not  stationed 
here,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  watching 
the  revolutions  of  the  globe ; yet,  as  a 
thinking  and  intelligent  Being,  few  things 
can  interest  him  more  than  a knowledge 
of  those  changes,  and  of  the  fabric  and 
laws  of  the  planet  which  he  inhabits. 

In  examining  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
with  a view  to  improve  our  knowledge 
of  its  structure  and  revolutions,  no  spot, 
however  inconsiderable,  diat  ofiers  any 

thing 
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thing  curious  or  singular,  is  undeserving 
of  notice.  But  whether  the  writer  of  this, 
in  the  account  he  has  attempted  to  give 
of  the  structure  of  St.  Helena,  and  in 
the  conclusions,  or  rather  conjectures, 
which  he  is  about  to  draw  from  this, 
shall  either  satisfy  the  learned,  or  gratify 
the  curious,  must  be  left  to  the  more  un- 
biassed judgment  of  his  readers.  What- 
ever inferences,  or  conjectures,  he  has  to 
propose,  seem  to  himself  at  least  to  rise 
naturally  out  of  the  appearances  which 
have  been  described.  How  far  the  ana- 
logy of  these  appearances  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  the  earth,  he 
is  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  inquire : 
For  though  Nature,  in  raising  this  in- 
sulated mass  from  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
and  in  her  manner  of  disposing  its  con- 
stituent strata,  has  unquestionably  not 
departed  from  her  established  laws  and 
oidei  $ jet  the  sphere  of  her  agency 
here  affords  but  a very  limited  and 
narrow  view  of  the  various  effects  of  her 

E ~ subter- 
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subterranean  operations  ; and  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  fabric  and 
revolutions  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  in 
the  model  of  a little  island  in  the  iEthi- 
opic. 

That  St.  Helena  has  been  the  seat 
of  volcanic  fires  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  one,  who  examines  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed : F or 
to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  profu- 
sion of  scorified,  cavernous,  light,  spongy, 
and  vitrified  stones,  which  everywhere  co- 
ver its  surface,  and  die  vast  beds  of  die 
same  sort  of  stones,  cemented  together 
with  lava,  which  penetrate  its  whole  sub- 
stance ; even  its  hardest  and  most  compact 
materials,  bear  evident  vestiges  of  fire. 
The  summits  and  bases  of  the  basaltic 
rock  are  always  more  or  less  scorified, 
cellular,  and  honey-combed;  and  seve- 
ral of  them  of  a smoky  black  colour, 
as  if  from  the  effects  of  recent  ignition. 

In 
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In  some  of  those  beds  of  basaltes,  which 
are  interposed  between  the  largest  volca- 
nic masses,  we  find  the  whole  body  of 
the  rock  excavated  like  the  hollow  trunks 
of  decayed  trees,  and  only  a thin  ex- 
terior plate  of  stone,  remaining  variously 
bent,  and  often  beautifully  curved  and 
waved,  which  could  not  have  taken  place 
in  a substance  naturally  brittle,  with- 
out its  being  previously  softened  by  in- 
tense heat.  The  interior  surface  of  these 
hollow  and  excavated  rocks  are  either 
coated  over  with  small  volcanic  frag- 
ments, strongly  cemented,  or  they  are 
of  bright  and  glossy  colours,  like  polish- 
ed metallic  substances.  From  what  a- 
gent  but  fire  could  all  these  effects  pro- 
ceed ? But  after  the  particular  description 
which  has  been  given  of  the  different 
beds  and  layers,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
waste  time,  in  endeavouring  to  prove 
what  will  hardly  be  doubted,  that  a 
gieat  pait,  at  least,  of  the  materials 
£ 3 which 
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which  compose  St.  Helena,  must  have 
flowed'  from  the  ignited  crater  of  a vol- 
cano. 

A question  of  more  difficulty  will  na- 
turally occur  i whether  St.  Helena,  as 
an  island  or  fragment  of  some  ancient 
continent,  existed  above  water,  before  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  volcano,  which 
has  so  completely  changed  its  structure 
and  aspect  ? or,  whether  the  whole  is  a 
volcanized  mass,  raised  by  successive 
eruptions  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  to 
its  present  height  ? 

At  first  sight,  the  remarkable  differ- 
ence observable  between  the  interior  parts 
and  the  hills  on  the  shore,  might  lead 
us  to  suppose,  that  the  former  is  a rem- 
nant of  some  primogenial  land,  which 
has  been  attacked  and  desolated  by 
volcanos,  the  eruptions  of  which  have 
formed  all  the  surrounding  parts  of  the 
island.  This  opinion  is  plausible ; and 
though  it  will  probably  not  satisfy  those, 

who 
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who  may  in  future  examine  things  more 
closely,  it  is  the  one  embraced  by  Mr. 
Forster.  He  observes,  that  he  can 
venture  to  assert  of  several  isles,  from 
their  external  appearance,  that  they  ex- 
isted above  water,  before  they  had  a 
volcano  j and  were  entirely  changed,  and 
partly  subverted  by  subterraneous  fire. 
As  he  supports  and  illustrates  this  opi- 
nion from  the  present  appearances  of 
Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  which  bear 
a great  resemblance  to  each  other,  it  may 
be  proper  here  to  quote  what  he  says  of 
both  these  islands. 

“ The  dreariness  of  this  island  ( Ascen- 
<c  sion)  surpassed  all  the  horrors  of 
t(  Easter  Island,  and  Terra  del 
<c  Fuego,  even  without  the  assistance  of 
“ snow.  It  was  a ruinous  heap  of  rocks, 
<c  changed  by  the  fire  of  a volcano. 
“ Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  rises 
tc  a broad  white  mountain  of  great  height, 
“ on  which  we  discovered  some  verdure 

E 4 “ by 
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ct  by  the  help  of  our  glasses,  from  whence 
<c  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Green 
“ Mountain.  On  landing,  we  ascend- 
tc  ed  among  heaps  of  black  cavernous 
“ stone,  which  perfectly  resembles  the 
<c  most  common  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and 
<(  Iceland,  and  of  which  the  broken 
tc  pieces  looked  as  if  they  had  been  ac- 
<f  cumulated  by  art.  The  lava  currents, 
<c  cooling  very  suddenly,  may  easily  be 
cc  imagined  to  produce  such  an  effect. 
tf  Having  ascended  about  fifteen  yards 
perpendicular,  we  found  ourselves  on 
<c  a great  level  plain  of  six  or  eight  miles 
“ in  circuit  ■,  in  the  different  corners  of 
tc  which,  we  observed  a large  hill  of  an 
(c  exact  conical  shape,  and  of  a reddish 
tc  colour,  standing  perfectly  insulated. 
“ Part  of  the  plain  between  these  hills 
C(  was  covered  with  great  numbers  of 
“ smaller  hillocks,  consisting  of  the  same 
i(  wild  and  ragged  lava  as  that  near  the 
<c  sea,  and  ringing  like  glass,  when  two 

“ pieces 
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K pieces  are  knocked  together.  The 
“ ground  between  the  heaps  of  lava  was 
<c  covered  with  black  earth  ; but  where 
“ these  heaps  did  not  appear,  the  whole 
“ was  red  earth.  The  conic  hills  con- 
“ sisted  of  a very  different  sort  of  lava, 
“ which  was  red,  soft,  and  crumbling 
tf  into  earth.  We  concluded,  that  the 
<c  plain  on  which  we  stood  was  once 
“ the  crater  or  seat  of  a volcano,  by  the 
<c  accumulation  of  whose  cinders  and 
“ pumice  stones,  the  conic  hills  had 
“ been  gradually  formed ; and  that  the 
“ currents  of  lava,  which  we  now  saw, 
“ divided  into  many  heaps,  had  perhaps 
“ been  gradually  buried  in  fresh  cinders 
cc  and  ashes ; and  the  waters  coming 
<e  down  from  the  interior  mountains,  in 
<c  the  rainy  season,  had  smoothened  every 
<c  thing  in  their  way,  and  filled  up  by 
“ degrees  the  cavity  of  the  crater.  The 
<c  rocky  black  lava  was  the  residence  of 
<c  numberless  man  of  war  birds  and 

“ boobies. 
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<f  boobies,  which  sat  on  their  eggs,  and 
<c  suffered  us  to  come  close  to  them. 
“ On  all  this  rocky  ground,  we  only  met 
“ with  ten  shrivelled  plants,  which  were 

of  two  sorts,  a species  of  spurge  and 
te  a bind  weed. 

“ Having  climbed  over  an  extensive 
“ and  tremendous  current  of  lava,  more 
« solid  than  that  near  the  shore,  we  came 
“ to  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountain, 
cc  which,  even  from  the  ship,  wre  had  plain- 
ec  ly  distinguished  to  be  of  a different  na- 
« ture  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
<c  lava  which  surrounded  it,  was  covered 
<c  with  a prodigious  quantity  of  purslane 
« and  a kind  of  new  fern.  The  great 
«c  mountain  is  divided  in  its  extremities, 
« by  various  clifts,  into  several  bodies ; 
tf  but  in  the  centre,  they  all  unite  and 
“ form  one  broad  mass  of  great  height. 
« The  whole  appears  to  consist  of  a grit- 
<c  ty  tophaceous  lime-stone,  which  has 
tf  never  been  attacked  by  the  volcano, 

“ but 
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“ but  probably  existed  prior  to  its  erup- 
u tion. 

<f  St.  Helena  has  on  its  outside,  es- 
“ pecially  where  the  ships  lye  at  anchor, 
“ an  appearance,  if  possible,  more  dread- 
<c  ful  and  dreary  than  Ascension  : but 
“ the  further  you  advance,’  the  less  deso- 
“ late  the  country  appears,  and  the  most 
t(  interior  parts  are  always  covered  with 
cc  plants,  trees,  and  verdure.  However, 
tc  there  are  every  where  the  most  evident 
“ marks  of  its  having  undergone  a great 
{C  and  total  change,  from  a volcano  and 
“ earthquake,  which  perhaps  sunk  the 
“ greatest  part  of  it  in  the  sea. 

“ We  visited  (says  the  same  author) 
<f  ifles  that  had  still  volcanos  burning  j 
tc  others  that  had  only  elevation,  and 
marks  of  being  formed  in  remote  ages 
cc  by  a volcano  ; and  lastly,  we  found  ifles 
“ that  had  no  remains  of  a volcano,  but 
strong  and  undoubted  vestiges  of  hav- 
fc  mg  been  violently  changed,  and  partly 

<c 
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“ overturned  by  an  earthquake,  subterra- 
e<  neous  fire,  and  a volcano.  I cannot  help 
“ referring  Easter  Island,  St.  Hele- 
“ na,  and  Ascension  to  the  last.”  — 
1 hese  islands  he  supposes  to  have  existed 
above  water  before  they  were  attacked  by 
volcanos,  or  changed  by  the  effect  of 
subterraneous  fire  or  earthquakes. 

EIow  far  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Forster 
i • probable  with  respect  to  Ascension  and 
Easter  Island,  the  writer,  who  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
them,  cannot  venture  to  say.  But  with 
regard  to  St.  Helena,  this  opinion  seems 
to  be  founded  on  rather  a cursory  and  su- 
perficial view  of  things ; and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  any  part  of 
the  exterior  fabric  of  the  island,  which 
lies  open  to  investigation.  If  there  is  any 
portion  of  primogenial  land  here,  it  must 
consist  of  a central  nucleus,  which  is  hid 
from  our  view.  All  the  superficial  parts, 
from  top  to  bottom,  have  the  same  ana- 
logy 
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logy  of  structure,  and  the  same  volcanic 
appearances,  dispersed  through  them. 
There  is  indeed,  as  has  been  observed,  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  com- 
position of  the  interior  heights  and  the 
hills  on  the  shore.  In  the  former,  there 
is  more  clay  and  decayed  stone:  In  the 

latter,  more  basaltic  rock  and  volcanic 
cinders.  But  this  difference,  in  the  com- 
position of  these  parts,  is  rather  apparent 
than  real ; and  seems  to  arise  from  the 
different  proportions  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, which  are  common  to  both  situa- 
tions. All  the  volcanic  hills  on  the  coast 
are  traversed  by  thin  layers  of  clay,  and 
the  interior  hills,  which  are  chiefly  of 
clay,  are  penetrated  by  beds  of  basaltic 
rock  and  volcanic  cinders  and  scoria. 
Even  the  huge  perpendicular  strata  of 
broken  and  fissured  rock,  and  the  septa 
or  cross  ridges  of  decayed  stone,  which 
are  so  numerous  throughout  all  the  ar- 
gillaceous hills,  are,  however,  not  peculiar 

to 
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to  them,  as  several  of  the  hills  on  the 
shore,  consisting  of  parallel  layers  of  ba- 
saltes,  lava  and  clay,  are  also  penetrated 
by  vertical  strata  of  shivered  rock.  That 
the  interior  mountains,  consisting  chiefly 
of  clay  and  of  rock,  which  is  very  much 
broken  and  fissured,  should  have  under- 
gone a greater  decomposition  than  the 
surrounding  parts,  cannot  appear  surpriz- 
ing ; when  it  is  considered,  that  these 
heights  have  long  been  covered  with 
plants ; and  that  from  this  circumstance, 
and  their  great  elevation,  they  derive  a 
more  constant  supply  of  moisture  from 
the  clouds ; being  frequently  wet  with 
rain,  and  inveloped  in  vapour,  while  the 
hills  on  the  coast  are  scorched  with  sun- 
shine. The  decomposition  which  has 
taken  place  here,  and  the  verdure  which 
overspreads  these  lofty  eminences,  make 
them  appear,  at  first  sight,  as  altogether 
different  in  their  nature,  from  the  naked 
and  rude  hills  that  surround  them.  But 
this  difference,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served. 
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served,  is  rather  apparent  than  real ; and 
the  effects  of  fire  seem  as  plain  and  evi- 
dent here,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
island.  The  clays,  or  coloured  friable 
earths,  which  compose  the  conical  hills, 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  fa- 
bric as  the  clays  that  are  placed  in  layers 
between  the  volcanic  beds  on  the  shore  ; 
and  the  perpendicular  strata,  and  oblique 
ridges  of  rock,  are  all  cracked  and  fissur- 
ed, and  generally  into  regular  portions, 
in  a way  similar  to  the  horizontal  beds  of 
basaltes.  From  this  analogy  of  structure 
and  appearances,  which  prevails  through- 
out every  part  of  the  island,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  the  whole  has 
been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  sub- 
terranean fire,  to  which  it  owes  its  pecu- 
liar form  and  conformation  ? This  opinion 
seems  to  correspond  with  every  appear- 
ance, observable  in  the  present  state  of 
the  island  : Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
in  what  manner  volcanic  fires  could,  for 

a length 
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a length  of  time,  subsist  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  without  being  extinguished ; 
although  philosophers  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  how  this  takes  place,  and  some 
of  them  have  supposed,  that  all  volcanos 
are  originally  formed  in  this  situation. 
Whatever  difficulty,  however,  may  at- 
tend our  conception  of  it,  and  of  the 
dreadful  conflict  between  the  burning  lava 
and  superincumbent  ocean,  the  fact  seems 
unquestionable,  that  the  basis  of  St. 
Helena  has  been  formed  by  successive 
eruptions  under  water,  if  indeed  the 
.ZEthiopic  existed  at  the  time  of  its  form- 
ation. There  seems  no  way  in  which 
v.'e  can  avoid  this  inference,  or  escape 
from  the  difficulties  attending  it,  without 
supposing,  that  there  is  here  some  inte- 
rior nucleus  of  primogenial  land,  which 
lias  served  as  a nidus  to  the  volcano,  and 
which  may  now  lie  concealed  under  its 
lava  and  cinders.  But  of  this  there  is  no 

evidence  ; the  whole,  to  as  great  a oepth 

as 
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as  we  can  penetrate,  being  of  the  same 
volcanic  nature  as  the  parts  above  water. 
It  is  indeed  near  the  water’s  edge,  and 
under  its  surface,  that  we  find  the  largest 
masses  of  lava  and  of  volcanic  cinders  and 
scoria.  These,  in  many  places,  where 
they  are  accessible  to  the  tides,  have  been 
washed  away,  and -have  left  deep  exca- 
vations ; from  which  cause,  the  bottoms 
of  some  of  the  hills  are  so  hollow  and 
cavernous,  that  they  might  easily  present, 
to  the  fancy  of  a poet,  the  idea  of  an 
island  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves. 

Some  travellers,  who  have  visited  tins 
island,  and  who  have  been  struck  with 
the  wildness  and  irregularity  of  its  aspect, 
without  sufficiently  attending  to  its  fabric 
and  conformation,  have  considered  it  as 
the  effect  of  an  earthquake,  or  some 
great  subterranean  shock,  which  bursting 
open  the  vault  of  the  ocean,  has  sudden- 
ly protruded  the  whole  upwards,  and  left 
it  in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  find 

f it. 
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it.  But  however  gratifying  it  might  be 
to  think,  thac  a portion  of  the  interior 
globe  could  be  thus  exposed  to  human 
curiosity,  appearances  will  not  support  us 
in  thinking,  that  St.  Helena  has  been 
raised  in  this  manner  : For,  had  it  been 

suddenly  raised  by  an  earthquake,  or  any 
such  convulsive  shock,  it  seems  probable, 
that  the  order  and  disposition  of  its  parts 
must  have  suffered  greater  derangement 
and  marks  of  violence  from  such  a shock, 
than  we  actually  find  to  be  the  case.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  so 
loose  and  disjointed,  its  hardest  strata  are 
often  shivered  into  portions  so  minute, 
and  so  liable  to  separation,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  rest  upon  one 
another,  that  any  tremulous  shock,  like 
that  of  an  earthquake,  must,  in  elevating 
the  island,  have  produced  confusion  in  its 
component  parts,  and  would  probably 
have  blended  the  whole  into  an  undistin- 

guishable  mass.  We  might  as  easily  be- 
lieve, 
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iieve,  that  an  earthquake  could  raise  a 
city,  without  throwing  down  its  buildings, 
as  to  imagine  that  the  hills  of  St.  He- 
lena could  have  been  suddenly  raised 
three  thousand  feet,  without  disturbing 
the  position  of  the  broken,  loose,  and 
hanging  rocks,  of  which  they  consist. 
To  suppose  any  elevating  and  expansive 
force  acting  so  equably  and  uniformly 
on  its  base,  as  to  raise  the  whole,  without 
discomposing  its  constituent  parts,  is  to 
suppose  an  existence  of  which  we  have 
no  experience,  and  which,  in  its  opera- 
tion, would  be  altogether  unlike  those 
subterranean  shocks,  which  bursting  forth 
from  time  to  time,  have  convulsed  and 
deformed  whatever  was  exposed  to  their 
violence. 

It  seems  therefore  probable,  that  this 
island  must  have  been  raised,  not  sudden-  ' 
ly>  but  gradually,  and  that  all  the  cracks 
and  fissures  in  the  horizontal,  oblique, 
and  perpendicular  strata  of  rock,  and  in 
F £ the 
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the  layers  of' clay,  must  have  been  ac- 
quired in  the  position  in  which  these  stra- 
ta now  rest,  and  most  probably  in  the  act 
of  cooling  and  hardening  from  a soft  and 
liquefied  state.  For  it  seems  impossible, 
in  their  present  broken  and  disjointed 
condition,  that  they  could  have  been  ele- 
vated or  exposed  to  any  general  and  vio- 
lent concussion,  without  suffering  a to- 
tal change  in  their  order  and  disposition. 
There  is  indeed  much  irregularity,  as  has 
been  observed  already,  in  the  direction 
and  depth  of  the  different  strata.  But 
the  portions  of  which  they  consist  are 
exactly  fitted  to  each  other ; and,  how- 
ever minute  the  fragments  into  which  some 
of  the  rocks  are  split,  all  the  parts  have 
yet  preserved  their  natural  position.  Most 
of  the  irregularities  discernible  in  the  stra- 
ta themselves,  are  only  such  as  may  ha\e 
happened  by  ignited  matter,  flowing  front 
volcanic  craters,  over  irregular  sui  faces, 
with  a greater  or  less  declivity  in  different 

places 
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places,  and  in  different  proportions,  during 
successive  eruptions. 

All  the  parallel  beds  of  basaltic  rock, 
volcanic  cinders,  and  fissured  clay,  which 
compose  the  main  body  of  the  hills,  seem 
to  point  out  the  progressive  eruptions  of 
those  volcanos  from  which  they  arose; 
yet  we  can  discover  no  remaining  craters. 
These  must  have  been  obliterated  by 
time,  or  they  must  have  been  filled  up 
by  some  subterranean  operation,  which' 
took  place  after  the  formation  of  the  hills 
themselves ; and  there  are  some  appear- 
ances, which  will  be  mentioned  after- 
wards, that  render  this  last  supposition 
probable. 

It  seems  not  likely,  that  the  perpendicu- 
lar and  oblique  strata  of  broken  and  fis- 
sured rock,  which  pass  through  the  vol- 
canic beds,  could  have  existed  before  the 
formation  of  the  hills,  which  support  and 
keep  them  together  in  their  present  posi- 
tion ; and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that 
f 3 the 
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the  parallel  horizontal  layers,  and  those 
that  cross  them,  were  the  effect  of  opera- 
tions, co-existent  and  simultaneous. — 
Whence  it  will  follow,  that  the  elevation 
of  the  perpendicular  strata,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous oblique  ridges  of  stone  which  in- 
tersect the  hills,  must  have  taken  place  at 
some  period  subsequent  to  the  elevation 
of  the  island  itself. 

From  all  this,  the  most  probable  con- 
clusion seems  to  be,  that  the  various  mat- 
ters, composing  the  parallel  layers  of  the 
hills,  have  been  successively  accumulated 
by  volcanic  eruptions : That  these  mat- 

ters, on  cooling  and  hardening,  not  only 
became  fissured  and  cracked  in  the  man- 
ner we  find  them,  but  that,  in  mam, 
places,  the  hills  themselves  were  affected 
with  larger  rents  and  chasms,  from  the 
same  causes : That  all  these  rents  a. id 
chasms,  as  well  as  the  craters,  were  after- 
wards filled  up  with  explosions  of  liquefied 

matter  from  below : That  this  liquefied 

matter, 
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matter,  which,  upon  cooling  and  contract- 
ing, would  also  naturally  become  fissured 
and  broken,  as  we  see  it,  has  formed  all 
the  perpendicular  strata  of  rock,  and  the 
oblique  ridges  that  cross  the  hills.  This 
opinion  seems  conformable  to  every  ap- 
pearance which  we  meet  with  in  the  island  ■, 
for  all  the  beds  and  layers,  which  com- 
pose the  main  bulk  of  the  hills,  are  un- 
questionably volcanic  ; and  in  many  places 
disposed,  as  we  should  expect,  by  matter 
issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a volcano  ; and 
on  the  spot  where  we  should  naturally 
look  for  a crater,  we  sometimes  find  an 
angular  or  conical  mass  of  stone,,  or  a 
huge  vertical  stratum,  dividing  the  hill 
into  two  equal  segments.  As  the  clays 
and  coloured  earths  would  be  more  sub- 
ject to  rents  and  fissures  than  the  stoney 
matter,  we  accordingly  observe,  that  the 
argillaceous  hills,  more  than  any  other 
part,  are  penetrated  by  vertical  strata  of 
rock,  and  intersected  throughout  all  the 
r 4 declivities 
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declivities  with  numerous  oblique  ridges 

i 

of  cracked  and  shivered  stone.  From  the 
loose  texture  of  all  these  vertical  strata 
and  oblique  ridges,  and  of  the  insulated 
and  perpendicular  masses  of  stone,  it  seems 
evident,  as  has  been  previously  observed, 
that  they  must  have  acquired  all  their 
cracks  and  fissures,  while  in  their  present 
situation  as  they  could  not  possibly  be 
displaced,  without  a total  disruption  of 
their  component  parts : That  consequent- 
ly, they  must  have  been  elevated,  while 
in  a soft  and  liquefied  state  from  the  ef- 
fects of  heat ; and  that  afterwards,  upon 
cooling  and  contracting,  they  became  split 
and  fissured  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
find  them. 

Here  then  we  observe  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  island,  the  traces  of  two  dis- 
tinct operations,  which  could  not  have 
been  simultaneous,  but  must  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another.  By  the  first,  die 
great  mass  of  the  hills  has  been  formed 
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by  progressive  eruptions  from  volcanic 
craters.  By  the  second,  all  the  rents  and 
chasms  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  craters 
themselves,  have  been  filled  up  by  sub- 
sequent explosions  of  ignited  matter.  It 
should  seem  then,  that  the  subterranean 
sources  which  fed  the  volcanic  eruptions, 
were  not  entirely  exhausted,  when  the 
island  was  raised  to  its  present  height  ; 
but  that,  after  a temporary  cessation,  they 
renewed  their  activity,  and  forced  up  tor- 
rents of  burning  and  melted  matter,  thro’ 
all  the  rents  and  clefts  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  hills.  How  intimately  the 
whole  island  has  been  penetrated  by  some 
such  explosions,  which  have  passed  thro’ 
every  pervious  chink  and  opening,  we 
every  where  see  abundant  proof.  Many 
of  the  beds  of  coloured  earth  and  clay 
are  perforated  by  plates  of  shivered  stone, 
not  above  an  inch  thick;  and  many  of  the 
fissures  in  the  basaltic  rock  are  filled  with 
veins  of  red  earth,  resembling  brick- dust. 

A 11 
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All  the  argillaceous  hills,  as  has  been  al- 
ready noticed,  are  traversed  by  numerous 
oblique  ridges  of  fissured  stone  i and  be- 
sides the  immense  vertical  beds  that  di- 
vide the  hills,  there  are,  in  some  places, 
huge  perpendicular  masses  of  loose  and 
shattered  rock,  apparently  unconnected 
with  any  extended  strata-.  As  these  ver- 
tical and  oblique  strata  could  not  possibly 
have  preserved  their  position  in  a detach- 
ed and  insulated  state,  they  must  be  of  a 
date  posterior  to  the  hills  that  support 
them  j and  as  they  are  here  supposed  to 
derive  their  formation  from  the  effects  of 
the  same  subterranean  fires  which  raised 
the  island,  they  ought  not  to  differ  essen- 
tially in  their  structure  and  appearance 
from  the  parts  around  them.  We  ac- 
cordingly find,  that  all  the  stoney  matter 
composing  them,  is  of  such  a character, 
as  to  render  it  highly  probable,  that  it 
must  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 

intense 
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intense  heat,,  and  elevated  while  in  a soft 
and  liquid  state. 

But,  if  instead  of  supposing  that  all 
these  perpendicular  and  oblique  strata  of 
rock  have  been  elevated,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  island,  it  should  be  thought  a 
more  obvious  and  natural  conclusion,  to 
consider  them  only  as  prominent  and  vi- 
sible points  of  some  interior  nucleus  of 
ancient  land,  which  from  having  been  for- 
merly the  seat  of  a volcano,  is  now  over- 
spread with  its  lava  and  cinders ; — let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  strata  in  question 
bear  such  evident  marks  of  fire,  and  of 
having  been  fused ; that  they  are  so  inti- 
mately mixed  and  blended  with  substances 
confessedly  volcanic  ; and  that,  in  fine,  all 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  island  are  of  a 
structure  and  appearance  so  analogous 
and  corresponding,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  consider  any  particular  part  as  separate 
and  distinct  in  its  origin  from  others.  The 
whole,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  seems 

to 
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to  be  one  great  volcanized  mass,  consisting 
of  irregular  beds  of  volcanic  scoria,  basal- 
tic rock,  and  coloured  earths  and  clays ; 
and  these  coloured  earths,  which  appear 
only  in  minute  lines  among  the  hills  on 
the  shore,  are  the  principal  matter  of  which 
the  interior  heights  and  conical  hills  are 
composed.  All  these  hills  are  traversed 
by  the  perpendicular  and  oblique  strata  in 
question  ; and  no  odier  supposition  has  oc- 
curred more  probable  to  die  writer,  than 
that  these  strata  must  have  been  raised  by 
some  operation,  subsequent  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  hills  which  they  pass  through, 
and  without  the  support  of  which,  diey 
could  not  possibly  preserve  their  present 
situation. 

During  this  last  operation,  the  island 
may  have  been  affected  with  some  shocks 
and  concussions,  from  the  effects  of  that 
expansive  force  which  was  necessary  to 
elevate  the  huge  vertical  beds  and  detach- 
ed masses  of  rock ; and  such  concussions 

may 
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may  have  produced  much  irregularity, 
without  destroying  the  general  structure 
and  order  of  the  whole.  In  this  way,  we 
may  account  for  the  confusion  and  irresu- 
larity  which  we  meet  with  in  some  places, 
without  the  supposition  of  an  earthquake. 
Yet,  in  a situation  where  there  are  so 
many  unquestionable  vestiges  of  subter- 
ranean fire,  it  would  be  absurd,  and  con- 
trary to  fact  and  experience,  to  suppose 
that  no  earthquakes  have  been  felt.  All 
that  the  writer  contends  for  is,  that  the 
elevation  of  an  orderly  structure  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  such  a cause. 
That  earthquakes  frequently  happen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  volcanos  is  well 
known;  and  that  they  may  have  taken 
piace  at  St.  Helena,  is  therefore  not  im- 
piobable.  But  whatever  shocks  of  this 
kind  have  been  felt  here,  their  effects 
seem  to  have  been  not  to  raise,  but  to 
sink  some  portion  of  the  island  in  the  sea  ; 
•and  several  of  the  hills  on  die  shore  look 

as 
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as  if  a great  part  of  them  had  been  torn 
away,  and  separated  by  violence. 

It  also  deserves  notice,  that  the  bed  of 
the  ocean,  whether  from  the  effect  of 
earthquakes,  subterranean  fires,  or  the 
descent  of  currents  of  lava  from  the  hills, 
is  so  ragged  and  irregular  to  a consider- 
able distance,  all  round  the  island,  that  a 
person  on  sounding,  finds  it  deepen  sud- 
denly, from  fifteen  to  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred fathoms.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted, 
that  this  inequality  and  abruptness  in  the 
bed  cf  the  sea,  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  causes  which  raised  the  island 
itself,  and  the  effects  of  whose  operation 
may  have  extended  to  a far  greater  dis- 
tance than  it  is  possible  to  discover.  W e 
know,  that  St.  Helena  is  not  the  only 
volcanic  island  in  these  latitudes;  Ascen- 
sion, which  is  nearly  seven  hundred  miles 
to  the  northward  of  it,  is  of  a similar 
structure,  and  of  an  appearance  equally 
racked  and  dismal.  Of  some  others, 
°°  which 
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which  have  been  laid  down  in  charts, 
very  little  is  known  ; and  the  writer  has 
been  abie  to  learn  nothing.  It  seems 
not  improbable,  however,  that  they  all 
may  have  had  the  same  origin  j and  that 
volcanic  fires,  with  very  extensive  sub- 
terranean communications,  have  anciently 
subsisted  in  the  region  of  the  southern 
Atlantic, 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  numerous  remains  of  vol- 
canos (some  of  them  still  burning)  which 
are  met  with  on  the  borders  of  this 
ocean,  and  of  the  northern  Atlantic,  be- 
tween the  latitude  of  St.  Helena  and 
Ascension  and  that  of  the  Azores.  It 
was  somewhere  within  this  track,  accord- 
ing to  a tradition  derived  from  the  remot- 
est antiquity,  that  a very  large  island  was 
formerly  situated,  a little  way  to  the 
westward  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and 
said  to  have  been  equal  to  both  in  its  ex- 
tent. T he  origin  of  the  numerous  vol- 


canos 
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canos  which  encompass  this  space,  may 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  earth- 
quakes and  subterraneous  fires  which 
are  said  to  have  destroyed  that  unfor- 
tunate land.  Of  its  existence  and  sub- 
mersion, we  have  only  a very  faint  and 
imperfect  record,  transmitted  to  us  by 
Plato , who  derived  his  information  from 
the  traditionary  Annals  of  the  Priests 
of  iEGYPT.  But  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence and  destruction  of  such  a land  is 
the  more  probable  in  itself,  as  it  only 
forms  a link  in  that  series  of  revolu- 
tions, which  appear  to  have  affected  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe.  No  one,  who 
admits  thgt  Europe  has  been  once  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  (and  few  will  question 
this)  can  doubt  that  a continent  may 
anciently  have  occupied  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic.  If,  according  to  Mr.  Forster, 
Ascension  and  St.  Helena  really  con- 
tain any  portion  of  primogenial  land, 

they  might  be  regarded  as  two  pro- 
montories 
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montories  or  headlands,  of  some  sub- 
merged continent,  the  volcanos  of  which, 
according  to  Buffon,  could  only  exist 
in  the  loftiest  situations. 

It  may  be  inquired  (but  who  shall 
satisfy  such  an  inquiry  ? ) whether  St. 
Helena,  which  is  so  undisputably  the 
effect  of  a volcano,  is  likely  again  to 
be  affected  by  a renovation  of  those  fires 
which  produced  it?  It  may  be  observed, 
that  many  volcanos,  apparently  extinct, 
have  been  suddenly  rekindled ; and  that, 
some,  which  had  been  dormant  so  long, 
that  only  a faint  memory  was  preserved 
or  their  ever  having  been  burning  moun- 
tains, have  yet  burst  forth  with  great 
violence.  Such  unexpected  eruptions 
have  proved  the  more  calamitous,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  trusting  to 
the  deceitful  repose  of  those  subterra- 
nean fires,  and  allured  by  the  fertility 
produced  from  their  ashes,  had  resorted 
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to  their  neighbourhood,  in  unsuspecting 
security. 

The  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, in  which  Pliny  the  naturalist  lost 
his  life,  and  the  cities  of  Herculaneum, 
Stabii,  and  Pompeii  were  buried  un- 
der its  ashes  on  the  same  day,  took 
t place  after  a long  series  of  ages  had 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  its  anci- 
ent eruptions,  though  men  of  science 
suspected  it  to  have  been  formerly  a 
.volcano.  In  the  reign  of  Titus,  m 
: which  this  eruption  happened,  it  was  all 
t cultivated  j and  distinguished  chiefly  from 
. other  mountains  by  its  amazing  fertility. 

- After  this  eruption,  it  continued  to  bum 
:at  intervals,  during  the  period  of  a thou- 
sand years,  when  its  fires  again*  became 
•.  apparently  extinct,  and  remained  so  for 
almost  four  centuries,  that  is,  from  1130' 
-to  1300.  During  this  long  cessation, 
• it  is  said,  that  every  part  of  \ esuvius 

was  inhabited,  and  that  a coppice,  and 

pools 
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pools  of  water,  occupied  the  spot  which 
is  now  its  crater.  After  a repose  of  so 
many  ages,  it  might  naturally  be  consi- 
dered as  an  extinguished  volcano:  Yet 

its  fires  only  slumbered  in  their  subter- 
ranean vaults,  to  burst  forth  with  agora- 
vated  terror  and  calamity.  During  the 
last  three  centuries,  there  have  been  ma- 
ny dreadful  eruptions  of  this  volcano ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  increased  in 
frequency  and  violence  within  the  last 
hundred  years. 

It  is  now  three  hundred  years  since 
St.  Helena  was  discovered.  At  that 
period,  many  of  its  loftiest  summits, 
whence,  it  is  probable,  that  the  lava  an  1 
cinders  which  every  where  appear  in  its 
composition  had  issued,  were  overspread 
with  shrubs  and  plants.  The  formation 
of  a soil,  and  the  first  growth  of  vege- 
tables, in  a situation  so  remote  and  un- 
connected, and  apparently  so  unfavour- 
able to  the  operation  of  those  causes, 

G 2 which 
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which  are  known  to  transport  the  seeds 
of  plants  from  one  land  to  another,  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  in  a great 
length  of  time.  And  though  we  have 
no  marks  to  guide  us,  in  ascertaining 
What  this  period  may  have  been,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery,  many  ages  had  elaps- 
ed since  St.  Helena  emitted  fire  or 
smoke,  or  shewed  any  signs  of  an  ac- 
tive volcano.  But,  further,  we  do  not 
find  in  this  island,  or  its  neighbourhood, 
any  of  those  appearances  which  are  usu- 
ally met  with  in  situations  where  there 
are  active  volcanos;  or  such  as  have 
broken  out,  after  a long  interval  of  rest. 
No  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  felt  here. 
There  is  no  sign  of  any  submarine  vol- 
cano in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
island  itself  there  are  no  sulphureous, 
bituminous,  or  inflammable  matteis,  or 
any  circumstance  from  which  we  can 

infer  the  existence  of  any  concealed  su  - 

terranean 
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terranean  fires.  The  surrounding  atmos- 
phere too  discovers  but  seldom,  and  only 
in  a very  slight  degree,  any  of  those 
electric  phenomena  which  are  supposed 
to  have  a connection  with  the  agency 
of  volcanos.  In  fine,  this  island,  and 

the  circumambient  ocean  and  atmosphere, 
having  remained  for  many  ages  in  a 
Settled  temperature,  which  seems  to  have 
suffered  no  interruption  or  disturbance, 
is  it  reasonable  to  infer  from  this  and  the 
other  circumstances  which  have  been 
mentioned,  that  the  submarine  fires, 

which  anciently  existed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, have  become  permanently 

extinct;  and  that  no  latent  source  re- 
mains, which  is  likely  to  endanger  their 
renovation  ? That  all  the  inflammable 
mines,  which  fed  the  volcanos,  have  been 
exhausted,  and  that  the  submarine  vaults 
themselves  have  been  overflowed  by  the 
ocean,  or  otherwise  obliterated  ? Such 
might  naturally  be  the  inference,  if  wc 
g 3 could 
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could  presume  to  decide  this  question 
by  present  appearances*  But  the  ques- 
tion itself  involves  too  many  objects, 
which  lye  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ob- 
servation, to  admit  of  a satisfactory  so- 
lution. In  every  step  which  we  take 
in  such  an  inquiry,  we  are  touching  on 
the  bounds  of  an  undiscovered  region, 
where  the  last  glimmerings  of  probabi- 
lity die  away,  and  are  lost  among  the 
meteors  of  fancy. 


chap. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CLIMATE. 


Climate  of  St.  Helena  is 


pure  and  salubrious,  and  the  tempera- 
ture very  moderate,  for  an  island  situ- 
ated within  the  Torrid  Zone.  As  its 
surface  consists  chiefly  of  rock,  unshel- 
tered with  wood,  which  is  exposed  twice 
in  the  year  to  the  perpendicular  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  which  is  besides  parched  with 
long  continued  droughts,  we  might  easily 
suppose  that  it  must  be  subject  to  great 
heat  : Yet  this  never  rises  to  excess ; 
and  such  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the 
climate,  that  it  is  entirely  exempted  from 
all  those  severe  agitations  of  Nature, 
which  occasionally  afflict  and  desolate  so 
many  other  tropical  islands. 

From  its  great  elevation  and  variety 
of  surface,  there  is  a diversity  of  cli- 
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mate  at  different  heights ; and  at  all  sea- 
sons, the  temperature  of  the  high  inte- 
rior parts  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  de- 
grees below  that  of  the  valleys  on  the 
shore.  The  medium  heat  appears  to  be 
about  69,  or  probably  a little  lower ; for 
the  thermometer  on  the  heights  sometimes 
sinks  under  54,  and  in  James’s  Valley 
it  is  said  never  to  rise  above  84.  It 
rarely,  and  only  for  a short  period, 
reaches  this  point  in  the  valleys;  while 
on  the  heights,  it  frequently  sinks  to 
54.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ascei> 
tain  these  matters  accurately,  without  an 
opportunity  of  long  'observation ; which 
as  the  writer  of  this  wanted,  .he  was 
obliged  to  take  some  things  from  the 
report  of  the  inhabitants,  after  compar- 
ing them  with  what  he  observed  himself. 
In  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
while  he  stayed  at  St.  Helena,  the 
thermometer  in  James’s  Valley  never 

fell  below  68,  nor  rose  above  72.  This 

was 
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was  the  cool  season ; and  on  the  inte- 
rior heights,  during  the  same  period,  the 
temperature  was  fifteen  degrees  lower. 
On  comparing  the  result  of  these  ob- 
servations with  the  information  received 
from  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
paid  attention  to  this  subject,  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  whole  range  of  the 
thermometer  here,  taken  at  different 
heights,  and  for  the  period  of  a year, 
may  be  from  52  to  84. 

Within  these  limits  of  temperature, 
which  are  found  as  favourable  to  the 
health  and  longevity  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  they  are  well  adapted  to  cherish  the 
growth  of  the  various  productions  of  re- 
mote climates,  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
St.  Helena  are  preserved  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  south-east  trade  wind.  This 
continually  blows  over  the  island ; and 
except  for  a short  period,  when  the  sun 
is  vertical,  blows  with  a steady  and  uni, 
form  current,  overspreading  the  heights 

with 
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with  light  haze  and  vapour,  and  mode- 
rating the  reflected  heat  of  the  subja- 
cent valleys. 

The  land  and  sea  breezes  of  tropi- 
cal countries,  arising  from  the  variation 
which  occurs  every  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  temperature  of  the . land  and  wa- 
ter, can  have  no  place  in  an  island, 
whose  extent  and  influence  are  too  in- 
considerable to  alter  or  modify  the  course 
of  the  trade  wind,  which  keeps  it  so 
nearly  attempered  to  the  heat  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  and  ocean.  Tne 
refreshing  effects  of  this  steady  gale  are 
far  more  lasting  and  beneficial  with  re- 
spect to  health,  than  those  of  the  sea 
and  land  breezes  of  other  warm  coun- 
tries : for  even  in  situations,  where  these 
blow  with  the  greatest  regularity,  they 
are  preceded  and  followed  by  intei  \ als 
of  extreme  closeness  and  sultriness ; be- 
sides that,  the  wind  blowing  from  the 

land,  is  not  of  equal  salubrity  with,  that 

which 
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which  comes  from  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

There  is  no  other  wind  so  uniform  and 
constant  as  that  denominated  the  Trade. 
Deriving  its  motion  from  the  diurnal  re- 
volution of  the  sun,  and  pervading  a wide 
extent  of  sea,  where  it  is  not  subject  to 
disturbance  from  the  influence  of  contigu- 
ous lands,  it  maintains  an  even  and  set- 
tled course,  becoming  lighter  and  stronger 
in  different  situations,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  storms  or  calms.  In  those 
parts  of  the  ocean  where  it  chiefly  pre- 
vails, the  weather  is  mild,  serene,  and 
settled.  * There  are  no  heavy  gales  or  hur- 
ricanes, seldom  rain ; and  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning;  rare- 
ly  occur.  The  sky,  which  during  the  pre- 
valence of  close  sultry  heats  was  naked 
and  torrid,  or  muffled  up  in  a dead  white 
haze,  is  now  overspread  with  light  fleecy 
clouds,  which  settling  round  the  verge 
of  the  horizon,  give  a milder  aspect  to 

the 
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the  rising  and  setting  sun.  Instead  of 
those  vast  accumulations  of  clouds,  which 
so  frequently  gather  in  a close  and  burn- 
ing atmosphere,  and  burst  forth  in  sud- 
den and  violent  tempests,  the  season  of 
the  trade  wind  is  only  attended  with  small 
showers,  light  haze,  and  vapour.  1 his 
settled  and  uniform  state  of  things  is 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  approach  of 
the  sun  to  the  zenith,  which  occasions 
temporary  calms,  during  which,  the  clouds 
collect  and  give  rise  to  storms,  attended 
with  violent  and  opposite  gusts  of  wind. 
But  the  departure  of  the  sun  from  the 
zenith  restores  the  regular  current  of  the 
trade  wind;  and  the  serene  weather  of 
these  latitudes,  which  had  only  suffered  a 
short  interruption,  returns  to  its  accus- 
tomed uniformity.  It  is,  however,  only 
meant  here,  to  speak  of  those  parts  re- 
mote from  the  equator,  where  the  south 
east  trade  wind  prevails. 

Such  are  the  general  appearances  ot 

that 
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that  benign  and  tranquil  region,  where,  at 
a vast  distance  from  every  other  land, 
St.  Helena  is  descried  in  the  solitude 

t 

of  the  ocean.  Being  of  an  extent  too 
inconsiderable  to  affect  or  modify  the 
general  course  of  the  weather,  which  pre- 
dominates in  these  latitudes,  it  enjoys  the 
same  settled  serenity  of  climate,  the  same 
exemption  from  storms,  and  the  same 
unvarying  revolution  of  seasons,  which 
prevail  through  all  the  interior  parts  of 
the  ./Ethiopic.  It  has  no  other  wind  be- 
sides that  of  the  Trade  ; it  is  never  vi- 
sited by  hurricanes ; and  one  may  reside 
on  it  for  several  years,  without  observ- 
ing the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 

The  principal  inconvenience  of  this 
fine  climate  (for  the  most  delightful  re- 
treats of  Nature  have  their  disadvan- 
tages) arises  from  a want  of  rain,  which 
proves  a great  obstruction  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  and  not  unfrequently  a 

severe 
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severe  scourge : For  the  rains,  which  are 
always  too  scanty  here,  have  been  some- 
times so  deficient,  that  a continued  drought 
of  three  years  has  been  known,  which 
has  destroyed  the  cattle,  killed  many  of 
the  trees,  and  withered  every  appearance 
of  vegetation. 

Rains  are  seldom  wanting  in  those  lands 
which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
winds,  blowing  immediately  from  a great 
extent  of  sea  ; and  in  such  situations,  more 
inconvenience  is  often  sustained  from  im- 
moderately wet  than  from  dry  seasons. 
On  this  account,  it  seems  at  first  surpris- 
ing, that  an  island  of  such  elevation,  ly- 
ing in  a warm  climate,  where  so  much 
moisture  is  continually  exhaled  from  the 
circumfluent  ocean,  should  be  parched 
with  excessive  drought.  The  circum- 
stances of  its  situation,  we  should  think, 
must  prove  a never-failing  source  of  hu- 
midity ; and  that  instead  of  being  im- 
moderately dry,  it  ought  to  be  drenched 
. with 
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with  excessive  rain,  as  every  wind  which 
can  blow  upon  it,  must  come  charged 
with  the  vapours  and  exhalations  of  the 
fEthiopic.  A mountainous  rock,  rising 
out  of  the  waters  to  the  height  of  near 
2,700  feet,  we  might,  a priori,  imagine 
likely  to  become  the  centre  of  attraction 

i 

to  these  exhalations,  which,  settling  and 
condensing  round  its  summit,  would  burst 
in  frequent  showers  and  storms.  The 
fact,  however,  is  otherwise  ; St.  Hele- 
na presents  the  singular  phenomenon/ of 
a land,  embossomed  in  the  ocean,  and 
yet  suffering  as  severely  from  drought 
as.  if  it  lay  in  the  middle  of  a sandy 
desart. 

Of  this  extraordinary  dryness  and  de- 
ficiency of  rain,  occurring  in  a situation 
where  so  much  moisture  is  continually 
exhaled,  and  where  there  are  no  parched  or 
arid  winds,  if  we  inquire  into  the  causes, 
we  shall  probably  find  them  to  be  : 

1 . I he  great  uniformity  of  the  tem- 
' perature, 
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perature,  and  the  constancy  of  the  trade 
wind. 

2.  The  want  of  land  and  sea  breezes, 
and  of  regular  periodical  winds. 

3.  The  remoteness  of  other  lands,  and 
the  inconsiderable  size  of  the  island  it- 
self. 

4.  The  nakedness  of  its  surface. 

The  last  cause  only,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  within  our  controul,  and  admits  of  a 
remedy.  If  utility  were  the  sole  object 
of  our  inquiry,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
this  cause  alone,  and  of  the  best  means  of 
improving  and  cultivating  St.  Helena. 
Yet  it  will  be  a matter  of  curiosity  to 
consider,  what  influence  the  other  causes 
have ; and  in  this  way  we  may  be  better 
able  judge,  how  far  this  influence  is  likely 
to  be  counteracted  by  any  change  which 
can  be  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
island  itself. 

But  it  will  be  difficult  to  explain,  in 

what 
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1 what  manner  some  of  the  preceding- 
causes  operate  in  preventing  rain,  without 
a reference  to  what  takes  place  in  other 
tropical  climates ; and  as  the  writer  is  best 
acquainted  with  that  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  of  the  adjacent  islands,  he 
thinks  that  light  may  be  thrown  on  this 
subject,  if  some  circumstances  in  the 
climate  of  India  and  that  of  St.  Hele- 
na are  set  in  comparison.  He  hopes 
that  he  need  not  make  any  apology  here, 
for  introducing  some  curious  facts,  which 
seem  to  him  to  illustrate  this  subject ; 
and  which  he  may  not  otherwise  have  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  to  the  public. 

An  equable  temperature,  exempted  from 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  closeness,  and 
the  uniform  prevalence  of  the  same  wind, 
seem  not  favourable  to  the  production  of 
rain,  which  in  India,  and  probably  every 
where  else  within  the  tropics,  is  observed 
to  take  place,  in  circumstances  exactly 
opposite ; that  is,  from  the  heat  rising  oc- 

h casionally 
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casionally  to  great  excess,  and  from  the 
effect  of  periodical  winds,  which  blow  or 
succeed  each  other,  in  contrary  directions. 
In  the  Carnatic,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  equability  of  its  temperature,  five 
or  six  months  sometimes  pass  without  a 
shower ; and  during  this  period,  the 
weather  is  serene,  the  winds  steady  and 
uniform  j and  so  small  is  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  night  and 
day,  that  there  are  no  perceptible  dews : 
for  the  atrnosphere,  in  such  a state,  does 
not  part  with  its  latent  moisture:  Yet  in 
this  situation,  extraordinary  degrees  of 
heat  and  closeness  are  always  productive 
of  occasional  rain  ; and  such  is  the  inva- 
riable course  of  things,  in  one  of  die 
most  regular  climates  in  the  world,  that 
the  temperature  never  rises  to  very  great 
excess,  without  being  followed  by  storms 
or  showers.  Very  often,  in  the  midst  of 
a dead,  close  heat,  while  the  sun  strikes 
with  insupportable  intensity,  a small  dark 

cloud 
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cloud  makes  its  appearance,  which  sud- 
denly increasing,  seems  to  convert  the 
whole  face  of  the  sky  into  an  overwhelm- 
ing tempest  of  rain,  the  dispersion  of 
which  through  a burning  atmosphere,  by 
the  opposite  gusts  of  wind,  which  then 
take  place,  is  the  great  instrument  em- 
ployed  by  Nature,  to  mitigate  the  fer- 
vour of  the  torrid  zone : For  in  this 

sultry  region,  the  winds,  at  particular  pe- 
riods, acquire  a degree  of  heat  and  dry- 
ness, which  would  shortly  prove  fatal  to 
every  species  of  life,  if  such  storms  did 
not  seasonably  arise  to  disarm  them  of 
their  malignity.  But  the  excess  of  heat 
never  fails  to  bring  with  it  the  means  of 
counteracting  its  increase  and  continuance; 
and  it  is  observable,  that  after  heavy 
storms,  the  temperature  continues  mode- 
rate for  many  days.  The  wind  too, 
which  before  was  so  parched  and  arid, 
now  blowing  over  a surface,  recently 

h 2 drenched 
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drenched  with  rain,  becomes  as  mild  and 
refreshing  as  die  breeze  of  the  ocean. 

While  Nature  thus  relieves  the  extra- 
ordinary heats  of  India,  by  the  gather- 
ing and  dispersion  of  heavy  storms,  she 
mitigates  and  counteracts  the  sultriness, 
incident  to  some  particular  seasons,  by 
the  effects  of  frequent  showers.  It  is 
surprizing  how  regular  this  course  of 
things  is,  at  some  periods,  especially  in 
the  close  months  of  April  and  Septem- 
ber, when  it  is  not  unusal  for  rains  to 
occur  every  afternoon,  if  the  heat  and 
sultriness  of  the  day  have  been  consider- 
able. Yet  rains,  at  this  season,  never 
take  place  in  a morning,  and  very  rarely 
at  night.  The  afternoon  showers  seem 
to  be  the  effect  of  each  day’s  heat,  and 
proceed  from  clouds,  which  collect  and 
discharge  themselves  within  the  visible 
horizon.  For  a considerable  time  a. ter 
sunrise,  no  clouds  are  to  be  seen;  but 

in  die  heat  and  closeness  of  the  forenoon, 
* small 
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small  specks  are  observed  to  gather  all 
round  the  lower  sky,  and  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  any  particular  wind.  These  in- 
crease in  size  with  the  increasing  heat 
of  the  day,  and  coalescing,  form  a con- 
tinued belt  or  zone  all  round  the  hori- 
zon. This,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
blackens  in  different  parts,  and  falls  in 
rain.  Sometimes  the  whole  produces 
rain  j though  this,  in  general,  is  confined 
to  particular  quarters,  from  some  one  of 
which  the  lightning  breaks  forth,  and  the 
wind  shortly  after  taking  its  direction  from 
the  same  point,  blows  delightfully  cool 
and  refreshing.  After  sun-set,  these  clouds 
subside  beneath  the  horizon  j and  the 
night  is  bright  and  starry.  This  succes- 
sion of  appearances  frequently  lasts  for 
several  weeks  together,  during  which  the 
mornings  are  always  fair,  the  afternoons 
cloudy,  the  evenings  showery,  and  the 
nights  clear. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  occasional 
h 3 


rains 
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rains  of  India  usually  take  place.  But 
such  accidental  storms  and  showers,  aris- 
ing out  of  extreme  sultriness,  and  during 
the  intermission  of  general  winds,  are  sel- 
dom likely  to  occur  in  a situation  where 
the  temperature  is  so  uniformly  moderate, 
and  where  the  Trade  wind  so  rarely,  and 
for  so  short  a period,  intermits  its  con- 
stancy. Yet,  St.  Helena  is  not  en- 
tirely exempted  from  some  occasional  ap- 
pearances of  this  sort ; for  the  inhabi- 
tants observe,  that  once  in  ten,  twelve, 
or  fourteen  years,  they  are  visited  by  a 
storm,  attended  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  such  a deluge  of  rain,  that  it 
does  great  mischief,  by  loosening  and  dis- 
lodging the  impending  rocks,  and  sweep- 
ing away  many  of  the  little  farms  and 
gardens,  which  are  situateH  on  the  declivi- 
ties. When  this  happens,  it  is  in  the  hot 
season,  and  during  some  transient  inter- 
mission of  the  Trade  wind  ; and  it  is  only 

on  occasion  of  such  storms,  which  re- 
;•  * cur 
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cur  at  very  distant  intervals,  that  there  is 
any  thunder  and  lightning.  How  rarely 
they  have  occurred,  the  state  of  the  island 
seems  a sufficient  proof:  For  had  such 

storms  been  frequent,  and  of  long  dura- 
ration,  all  the  lofty  peaks  and  eminences, 
consisting  of  loose  and  broken  rocks,  in- 
termixed with  clays,  which  are  fissured 
and  friable,  must  have  been  levelled  or 
washed  away,  and  the  whole  probably 
reduced  to  an  irregular  mass  of  fragments 
and  rubbish.  Thus  we  observe  in  In- 
dia, that  nothing  but  the  durability  of 
the  granite  has  been  able  to  resist  the 
sweeping  ravages  of  the  monsoons. 

By  its  want  of  regular  land  and  sea 
breezes,  St.  Helena  is  excluded  from 
another  source  of  occasional  rain,  which 
the  opposition  of  these  winds  is  frequently 
observed  to  produce  in  warm  climates. 
On  the  shores  of  India,  this  circum- 
stance is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  sea 
and  land  breezes  here  occasion  showers, 

h 4 during 
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during  tine  months  of  January,  Feb ruary * 
and  March ; a period  of  the  year,  when 
no  rain  falls  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast.  These  showers  usually 
happen  in  the  evening  and  morning,  and 
seldom  at  any  other  time  : For  the  wind 

from  the  sea,  blowing  cool  in  the  even- 
ing on  the  exhalations  find  vapours  of  the 
land,  condenses  and  converts  them  into 
rain ; and  the  land  breeze,  when  it  blows 
chill  towards  the  morning,  in  like  manner 
produces  showers  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  The  influence  of  these  breezes 
in  generating  rain,  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  season  of  the  year}  they  are 
observed  at  all  times,  to  have  some  effect 
in  this  way.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  westerly  winds  of  Coromandel, 
which  biow  with  such  force  and  constancy 
from  May  till  September,  overspreading 
tire  atmosphere  with  accumulations  of 
clouds  and  vapour,  brought  from  the 
Western  Ghauts  and  the  coast  of  Ma- 

u - LABAR, 
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labar,  the  air  is  in  a highly  parched  and 
arid  state,  and  there  is  no  rain,  except 
during  the  intermission  of  these  winds. 
At  this  period,  when  the  westerly  winds 
happen  at  any  time  to  die  away  on  the 
coast,  and  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  from 
the  opposite  quarter,  its  first  effects  are 
to  blacken  and  condense  the  clouds  and 
vapours,  and  to  convert  them  into  rain. 
But  further,  it  may  frequently  be  ob- 
served, when  the  sky  is  perfectly  serene 
and  cloudless,  that  the  sea  breeze,  blow- 
ing very  cool  from  a clear  horizon,  sud- 
denly fills  the  air  with  vapours  and  exha- 
lations, which  are  evidently  not  brought 
from  a distance,  but  evolved  in  the  man- 
ner of  a precipitate  from  an  atmosphere 
uniformly  clear. 

It  seems  therefore  evident,  that  a tro- 
pical island,  by  having  no  land  and  Sei 
breezes,  is  shut  out  from  one  source  of 
occasional  rain.  That  St.  Helena  has 
no  diurnal  breezes  of  this  kind  cannot  ap- 
pear 
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pear  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  its 
small  extent,  its  mild  temperature,  and 
the  constancy  of  the  Trade  wind. 

While  its  exclusion  from  the  effects  of 
alternate  land  and  sea  breezes,  necessarily 
deprives  it  of  many  occasional  showers, 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  the  same 
wind  the  whole  year  round,  instead  of 
monsoons  or  periodical  winds  blowing 
from  opposite  points,  seems  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  its  having  no  stated  or 
regular  rains.  Over  all  the  climates  of 
the  East  Indies,  the  general  rains  which 
occur,  are  connected  with  the  change  of 
the  monsoons  j and  are  only  observed  to 
take  place  in  the  different  temperature  of 
the  air,  which  accompanies  the  setting  in 
of  these  periodical  winds.  For  example, 
on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel, the  first  access  of  the  south 
west  and  north  east  winds  immediately 
produces  a milder  temperature,  and  the 
atmosphere^  which  before  was  parched 
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with  drying  winds  and  without  a shower, 
is  filled  with  watery  exhalations,  which  are 
light  at  first,  but  gradually  thicken  and 
accumulate  i and  at  last  break  in  heavy, 
and  long  continued  rains.  The  same 
monsoon  winds,  which  give  occasion  to 
this  rain,  continue  to  blow  for  a consider- 
able time  after  it  is  over,  and  without  pro- 
ducing a shower,  any-  more  than  the  Trade 
wind  of  St.  Helena  ; and  probably  from 
the  same  cause : — the  rainy  monsoon  hav- 
ing for  a time  established  an  equilibrium 
of  temperature  between  the  atmosphere 
of  the  ocean  and  land.  But  the  heat  very 
quickly  increases,  the  winds  become  dry 
and  parched,  and  the  dews  disappearing, 
the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
del are  again  languishing  under  the  ef- 
fects of  excessive  heat,  when  the  access 
of  their  respective  monsoons,  blowing 
from  the  neighbouring  ocean  on  a fervid 
atmosphere,  restores  the  season  of  cool- 
ness and  general  rains. 


It 
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It  may  be  said,  that  the  analogy  of  an 
extensive  land,  like  that  of  India,  will 
not  apply  to  a small  island,  whose  surface 
and  atmosphere  can  never  acquire  a de- 
gree of  heat  much  exceeding  that  of  the 
surrounding  ocean ; that  therefore  an  op- 
position of  monsoons  could  not  here  have 
the  same  effect  as  in  India,  and  that  every 
wind  which  blows  upon  it,  as  it  must  needs 
come  over  a vast  extent  of  sea,  would  have 
the  same  quality  with  respect  to  heat  and 
moisture.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Indian  monsoons  are  not 
confined  to  the  peninsula ; they  produce 
the  same  effects  in  the  islands  of  the  Asi- 
atic seas,  where  the  period  of  their  set- 
ting in  is  the  season  of  die  rains.  That 
a wind  blowing  from  any  other  point  at 
St.  Helena,  besides  the  south  east, 
would  have  the  same  quality  and  tempe- 
rature, though  it  may  seem  probable,  is 
however  contrary  to  fact : For,  during  the 
short  suspension  of  the  Trade  wind,  a 

north- 
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north-west  wind  sometimes  blows  for  a 
little  while ; and  when  this  happens,  it 
proves  very  disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  complain  of  the  effects  of  this  wind,  as 
depressing  and  unhealthy.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, that  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants, 
accustomed  to  the  uniformity  of  the  Trade 
wind,  would  be  sensibly  affected  by  any 
other  which  differed  from  it  in  heat  or 
moisture.  But  the  wind  from  the  north- 
west, when  it  takes  place,  only  lasts  for  a 
little  time,  and  is  soon  overcome  by  the 
more  permanent  current  of  the  south- 
east. It  cannot  therefore  have  any  influ- 
ence in  producing  general  rains,  which  are 
observed  to  depend  on  die  effect  of  winds 
that  blow  for  a fixed  period  from  the 
same  quarter.  That  winds,  differing  in 
temperature,  and  succeeding  each  other 
from  opposite  points,  will  produce  rain,  in- 
dependently of  other  circumstances,  . seems 
evident  from  the  effects  which  have  been 
stated  to  arise  from  the  land  and  sea 

breezes 
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breezes  of  India.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  monsoon  winds,  after  their  storms 
are  exhausted,  and  when  they  have  re- 
stored an  uniformity  of  temperature  and 
moisture  to  the  regions  through  which 
they  take  their  course,  continue  afterwards 
to  blow  for  a considerable  time,  without 
occasioning  any  rain.  This  will  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  explain  the  effects  of 
the  Trade  wind  at  St.  Helena,  at  those 
periods  when  its  course  is  attended  with 
showers.  Although  the  rain  here  has  no 
stated  season,  it  most  commonly  takes 
place  in  the  hottest  or  coolest  time  of  the 
year;  during  which,  the  temperature  of 
this  little  spot  varies  most  considerably 
from  that  of  the  surrounding  sea.  In  the 
former  situation,  the  greater  coolness  of 
the  Trade  wind  seems  to  evolve  the  latent 
moisture  from  its  heated  atmosphere.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  coldness  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  island  condenses  the  exhala- 
tions, borne  hither  by  this  wind,  as  evi- 
dently 
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dently  happens  during  July  and  August. 
Here,  however,  somewhat  is  no  doubt  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  mechanical 
pressure  and  impulse:  For  the  light  va- 

pours of  the  Trade  wind  being  stopped  in 
their  course  by  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
i island,  are  impelled  and  forced  against 
each  other,  till  they  accumulate  and  ac- 
quire the  density  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  rain.  It  is  observable  of  this  rain, 
which  falls  during  the  cool  season,  that 
while  on  the  interior  mountains  it  is  often 
considerable,  it  becomes  lighter  and  lighter 
at  every  descent,  till  among  the  valleys  on 
the  shore,  it  dwindles  into  a fog,  or  driz- 
zling mist.  The  lighter  showers  of  this 
season  are  often  confined  altogether  to  die 
high  cultivated  parts,  where  they  keep  up 
a fine  verdure,  and  feed  the  springs;  while 
not  a drop  of  rain  falls  on  the  naked  hills 
which  border  on  the  sea,  notwithstanding 
their  elevation. 


Of 
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Of  the  third  cause  which  has  been  as- 
signed for  the  unusual  dryness  of  this 
climate,  viz.  the  small  size  of  the  island, 
and  its  distance  from  other  lands,  very 
little  need  be  said  here  : For  it  will  be 

obvious,  at  first  view,  that  an  inconsider- 
able spot  of  land,  encompassed  with  so 
wide  an  extent  of  water,  can  have  but 
little  influence  on  the  temperature  of  its 
surrounding  atmosphere,  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  invariable  course  of  the  Trade 
wind.  It  will  be  equally  obvious,  that  by 
its  remoteness  from  the  shore  of  any  con- 
tinent, or  of  any  other  island,  it  cannot, 
like  many  of  the  islands  in  the  Asiatic 
seas,  participate  in  the  rainy  seasons  of 
other  countries. 

Thus  situated,  and  necessarily  excluded 
by  the  circumstances  of  its  situation  from 
Several  sources  of  regular  and  occasional 
rain,  the  natural  deficiency  of  moisture  in 
in  its  climate  is  still  further  increased  by 

the  nakedness  of  its  surface,  which  in  its 

present 
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present  bleak  and  unsheltered  state,  can- 
not have  that  effect  in  favouring  the  de- 
scent of  showers  and  dews,  which  the  ele- 
vation of  the  island  might  otherwise  pro- 
duce. The  influence  which  wood,  when 
growing  in  lofty  situations,  has  upon  clouds 
and  exhalations,  v/ill  not  be  questioned ; 
and  this  seems  less  remarkable  in  cold 
than  in  warm  climates,  where  a deficiency 
of  rain  is  frequently  observed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  heat  and  nakedness  of  the 
surface.  The  well- wooded  tops  of  moun- 
tains preserve  a coolness  which  stops  and 
condenses  the  passing  vapours ; while  the 
clouds  are  often  observed  to  glide  over 
the  naked  and  heated  surfaces  of  rocky 
summits  without  producing  rain.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  we  see  take  place  in  St. 


Helena,  where  the  light  showers  of  the 
cool  season  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
wooded  and  cultivated  pafts  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  clouds  and  vapours  which 
occasion  these  showers  arc  observed  to 


\ 


glide 
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glide  over  the  naked  hills  on  the  shore 
without  wetting  them.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  seems  probable,  that  the 
climate  here  has  already  undergone  some 
change  in  respect  of  humidity  ; and  that 
long  after  the  formation  of  this  volcanic 
island,  its  atmosphere  was  seldomer  re- 
freshed with  showers  than  it  is  at  present. 
Placed  in  a latitude  where  no  extremes  or 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  dead 
calms,  or  variation  of  winds,  give  rise 
to  any  unusual  aggregation  of  clouds,  the 
mere  elevation  of  the  island  must  have 
had  less  influence  on  the  vapours  that  pass- 
ed over  it,  before  the  interior  hills  were 
covered  with  shrubs  and  plants.  The 
first  vegetation  that  arose  on  a burnt  and 
scorified  surface  must  necessarily  have 
been  very  slow  and  difficult ; yet,  after 
the  trees  and  shrubs  (in  whatever  way 
they  came  here)  had  taken  root  among 
the  rocks,  they  appear  to  have  attracted 
-jl  sufficiency  of  moisture,  to  promote  their 

growth 
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growth  and  increase  ; for  they  had  over- 
spread some  of  the  hills  which  are  now  quite 
naked.  But  since  a settlement  has  been  made 
here,  their  farther  growth  has  been  check- 
ed by  the  depredations  of  the  goats  that  have 
been  introduced,  and  by  the  inhabitants  who 
have  destroyed  them  for  fire-wood.  Had 
‘ the  island  remained  undiscovered,  its  indi- 
genous gum  trees  and  shrubs  would  proba- 
bly have  spread  from  the  midland  heights, 
where  they  first  began  to  grow,  over  all 
the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys,  to  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  But  while  Nature  was 
employed  in  subduing  the  crude  volcanic 
mass,  and  gradually  investing  its  surface 
with  plants,  the  intrusion  of  mankind  sur- 
prized her  in  one  of  her  remotest  recesses, 
before  she  completed  the  work  which 
she  had  begun.  What  she  has  left  defi- 
cient, as  our  possession  has  interrupted 
her  operations,  can  only  now  be  supplied 
by  human  care.  It  is  unnecessary  to  en- 
ter more  largely  into  this  subject  now,  as 
* 2 a far- 
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a farther  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of 
touching  upon  it  in  another  place ; when 
the  soil  and  productions  of  St.  Helena, 
and  the  best  means  of  improving  it,  come 
to  be  considered. 

In  describing  this  climate,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  speak  more  particularly  of  its  sa- 
lubrity j and  in  this  respect,  probably,  no 
country  in  the  world  can  exceed  St.  He- 
lena. Removed  from  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  j exempted  from  all  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  freed  from 
the  inconvenience  of  an  excessively  humid 
or  an  immoderately  dry  atmosphere,  (for 
though  the  rains  are  very  scanty  and  de- 
ficient, the  air  is  never  parched  with  arid 
winds)  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that 
such  a situation  must  be  favourable  to 
* health  and  longevity.  We  accordingly 
find,  that  the  natives  in  general  arrive  at 
a good  old  age  ; and  what  is  of  still  moie 

consequence,  that  they  escape  from  most 

of 
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of  those  diseases  which  oppress  the  inha- 
bitants of  less  temperate  and  more  variable 
climates.  The  sickly  crews  of  ships  that 
touch  here,  very  shortly  recover  ; and  of 
the  invalids,  who  are  discharged  from  the 
different  regiments  of  India,  and  sent 
home  as  incurable  and  unfit  for  service, 
many  during  their  stay  at  St.  Helena 
recover  so  fast,  that  they  again  enlist  here, 
and  continue  to  enjoy  good  health.  Of 
this  the  writer  saw  some  remarkable  in- 
stances, in  men  whom  he  had  known  in 
India,  and  who  were  there  reduced  to 
such  a state  of  weakness,  or  were  afflict- 
ed with  such  diseases,  that  their  recovery 
and  even  their  existence  in  that  climate 
seemed  impossible : Yet  these  men  had 

recovered  completely,  and  appeared  suf- 
ficiently strong  and  vigorous  for  any  mili- 
tary duty.  This  fact  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  as  it 
shews  how  the  military  part  of  this  settle- 
ment may  be  recruited  with  more  con- 
i 2 venience. 
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venience,  and  at  far  less  expense,  than 
by  sending  soldiers  immediately  from 
Europe.  Besides,  as  the  troops  of  the 
East  Indies,  instead  of  knowing  their 
duty,  merely  from  the  exercises  of  pa- 
rades and  field  days,  are  trained  up  in 
a scene  of  perpetual  warfare,  and  under 
the  eye  of  officers,  inured  to  the  most 
arduous  services,  there  would  be  a far- 
ther advantage  in  recruiting  the  military 
establishment  of  St.  Helena,  from  the 
regiments  of  India. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  fleets  of  the  company  to  have  such 
a convenient  station,  abounding  with  ex- 
cellent water,  and  where  the  climate  is 
so  favourable  to  the  sickly  and  convales- 
cent. Here  the  ships’  crews  run  no  risk 
by  sleeping  on  shore,  or  by  any  un- 
guarded exposure  to  the  night  air;  and 
the  vessels  themselves  are  never  liable 
to  suffer  from  storms  or  hurricanes. 
There  are  few  places,  indeed,  which  u- 

nite 
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nite  so  many  advantages  as  this  volca- 
nic rock,  whose  rude  and  naked  aspect 
seems  to  promise  so  little.  Its  full  value 
and  importance,  as  a convenient  station 
for  the  shipping  of  the  company,  will  he 
yet  more  apparent,  when  we  consider 
how  few  places  there  are  (if  any  besides 
this)  in  the  route  to  India,  or  the  Ori- 
ental seas,  where  vessels  can,  at  all  sea- 
sons, touch  with  safety,  as  they  do  here. 
In  several  of  those  islands,  on  whose 
surface  Nature  has  so  profusely  lavished 
her  bounties,  malignant  distempers  are 
caught  by  remaining  on  shore,  during 
night ; and  at  particular  seasons,  by  being 
• merely  exposed,  during  night,  to  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  land,  while  ships 
are  passing  near,  or  lying  to  at  sea.  It 
is  with  great  propriety,  therefore,  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  have  expressly  en- 
joined the  commanders  of  their  ships  not 
to  touch  at  Joanna,  unless  in  cases  of 
certified  necessity;  and  that  in  such  cases, 
i 4 


no 
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no  part  of  the  crew  shall,  on  any  ac- 
count, be  permitted  to  remain  on  shore 
during  night.  There  is  the  same  dan- 
ger of  sickness  by  touching  at  several 
other  islands,  and  in  many  of  those  in 
the  Oriental  seas,  at  particular  seasons. 
It  is  observable,  that  many  of  the  most 
unhealthy  of  them  are  green  and  luxu- 
riant to  the  water’s  edge ; that  they  are 
generally  nearer  the  equator  than  St, 
Helena,  and  consequendy,  subject  to 
the  storms,  calms,  and  oppressive  sul- 
triness of  that  malignant  region.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  its  distance  from 
those  equatorial  latitudes,  where  Nature 
relieves  the  dead  calms  and  sickly  intem- 
perature of  the  climate  by  elemental 
commotion,  that  St.  Helena  owes  its 
exemption  from  storms,  its  unruffled  at- 
mosphere, and  perpetual  salubrity.  Nor 
can  its  freedom  from  noxious  damps 
and  vapours  be  ascribed  to  the  naked- 
ness of  its  surface.  These  effects  more 

probably 
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probably  arise  from  the  constant  preva- 
lence of  the  Trade  wind,  blowing  over 
a wide  tract  of  sea,  where  there  are  no 
neighbouring  lands  to  disturb  or  inter- 
rupt its  course. 

In  tropical  countries,  the  open  plains 
and  the  sea  shore  are  in  general  the  only 
situations  which  are  not  sickly.  The 
neighbourhood  of  hills  is  found  un- 
healthy; and  Europeans  can  seldom  live 
in  confined  valleys,  which  are  always  in- 
fested with  noxious  damps.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  a stronger  proof  of  the 
salubrity  of  St.  Helena,  than  the 
healthfulness  of  those  confined  situati- 
ons, where  the  inhabitants  have  fixed  their 
dwellings.  Most  of  their  houses  are  in 
the  bottoms  of  very  narrow  valleys,  or 
rather  chasms,  shut  up  with  lofty  hills 
and  steep  precipices.  Such  situations 
on  the  island  of  Java,  or  even  on  the 
more  salubrious  Continent  of  India, 
would  be  altogether  uninhabitable.  What 

makes 
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makes  the  salubrity  of  these  confined 
places  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  though 
this  climate  is  in  general  very  dry,  and  hard- 
ly ever  refreshed  with  a sufficiency  of  rain, 
it  is,  however,  at  particular  seasons,  very 
damp ; and  the  mornings  and  evenings 
are  very  raw  and  chill.  Yet  neither  the 
natives  nor  the  recent  settlers  from  Eu- 
rope ever  experience  any  farther  incon- 
venience from  this,  than  that,  at  such 
periods,  they  are  rather  more  subject 
than  usual  to  colds  and  rheumatisms. 
But  they  have  no  malignant  or  conta- 
gious fevers ; and  from  many  of  the  se- 
verest diseases  of  other  countries,  they 
are  wholly  exempted.  One  cruel  dis- 
temper, which,  in  its  natural  and  un- 
mitigated course,  is  perhaps  the  most 
deadly  pest  that  ever  lighted  upon  earth, 
has  hitherto  not  found, its  way  to  St. 
Helena  ; and  as  its  ravages  in  Europe 
seem  now  about  to  disappear  altogether, 
by  one  of  the  happiest  discoveries  re- 
corded 
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corded  in  the  Annals  of  Mankind,  it  is 
probable  that  the  natives  of  this  fortu- 
nate isle  may  never  know  the  small-, 
pox,  except  from  description.  That  the 
contagion  of  this  disease  has  hitherto 
not  reached  them,  will  naturally  be  at- 
tributed to  the  remoteness  of  their  situa- 
tion. But  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  be- 
nignity of  the  climate  alone,  that  it  ex- 
empts part  of  the  brute  creation  from 
one  of  its  most  severe  and  irremediable 
sufferings : It  is  a singular  fact,  that  the 
dog  here  has  never  been  affected  with  the 
hydrophobia. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  heat  of 
this  climate  never  rises  to  great  excess, 
and  that  the  temperature  is  always  mild 
and  agreeable.  This  must  be  understood 
of  the  island  in  general ■,  for  in  some 
of  the  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  the  re- 
verberation from  the  naked  rocks,  at 
one  season,  renders  the  temperature  close 

and 
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and  uncomfortable  : Yet  the  thermo- 

meter here  never  rises  above  84,  and 
rarely  reaches  that  extreme.  We  might 
easily  suppose,  that  the  heat  in  such  cir- 
cumstances ought  to  rise  much  higher, 
from  the  power  of  a clear  and  verti- 
cal sun,  increased  by  reflection  from 
the  surrounding  rocks.  On  the  heights 
and  declivities,  the  temperature  is  always 
pleasant  to  the  feelings;  and  from  the 
constant  purity  and  agitation  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  is  probable,  that  a much 
greater  degree  of  heat  would  not,  in  this 
situation,  be  felt  oppressive.  To  make 
this  matter  more  evident,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  degree  of  absolute 
heat  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  as  it 
is  measured  by  the  thermometer,  forms 
no  criterion  of  the  sensation  of  heat 
which  is  felt  by  the  human  body.  This 
last  is  altogether  a relative  feeling,  de- 
pending on  the  particular  state  of  the  air, 
and  on  the  circumstances  of  the  habit 

in 
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in  which  it  is  excited.  This  fact,  which 
is  conformable  to  universal  experience, 
and  may  easily  be  verified,  especially  by 
those  who  live  within  the  tropics,  was 
first,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  taken 
notice  of  by  the  historian  of  Anson’s 
Voyage  : and  although  that  able  and  elo- 
quent author  has  been  led  into  some 
oversights  concerning  it,  he  has,  howe- 
ver, stated  and  explained  the  general  prin- 
ciple with  his  accustomed  clearness  and 
energy.  He  observes  justly,  (page  256) 
that  as  the  presence  and  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  fresh  air  is  necessary  to  our 
respiration,  so  there  is  a species  of  taint- 
ed and  stagnated  air,  often  produced  by 
the  continuance  of  great  heats,  which 
never  fails  to  excite  in  us  the  idea  of 
sultriness  and.  suffocating  warmth,  much 
beyond  what  the  mere  heat  of  the  air 
alone,  supposing  it  pure  and  agitated, 
would  occasion.  Hence  continues  he,  it 
is  evident  that  the  mere  inspection  of 

the 
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thermometer  will  never  determine  the 
heat  which  the  human  body  feels  from 
this  cause.  So  far,  we  must  entirely 
agree  with  this  author,  whose  admirable 
narrative  no  person  who  has  derived  from 
it  the  pleasure  which  the  writer  of  this  has 
done,  would  willingly  depreciate  by  tri- 
vial objections.  But  when  this  narrator 
affirms  that  the  equability  and  continuance 
of  the  tropical  heats  render  them,  with 
respect  to  the  human  body,  more  in- 
tense and  insufferable  than  the  occafional 
heats  of  higher  latitudes,  and  that  the 
same  degree  of  absolute  heat  in  most 
places  between  the  tropics,  is  felt  more 
troublesome  and  uneasy  than  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  he  appears  to  be  completely 
mistaken,  both  in  his  facts  and  in  his  rea- 
soning: For,  in  the  first  place,  the  equabili- 
ty of  the  tropical  heats  is  die  very  circum- 
stance which  renders  them  more  tolerable 
than  they  otherwise  would  be,  from  that 
power  in  the  constitution,  which,  however 

irksome 
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irksome  to  our  feelings  the  first  impressions 
of  extraordinary  heat  may  prove,  easily 
accommodates  itself  to  a new  situation. 
People  alter  their  arrival  in  warm  climates 
find,  that  the  disagreeable  sensations  of 
heat  shortly  wear  off;  and  that  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  enjoy  health,  they  suffer 
no  inconvenience  or  uneasiness  from  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  climate,  what- 
ever uneasiness  its  unusual  heats,  and  the 
closeness  of  a warm  atmosphere,  may 
sometimes  occasion.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  the  same  degree  of  absolute  heat, 
within  the  tropics,  is  so  far  from  being 
more  oppressive  than  it  is  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, that  the  contrary  is  actually  the 
case.  The  heats  of  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  are  in  proportion  to  their  de- 
gree, much  more  sultry  and  oppressive 
than  those  of  the  East  Indies.  This 
will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  has 
had  the  experience  of  both  j for  it  is  not 
unusual  to  hear  persons  complaining  of 

the 
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the  heat  of  England,  when  the  thermo- 
meter is  little  above  7b>  who  have  passed 
twenty  years  in  a climate  whose  medium 
temperature  is  nearly  ten  degrees  higher, 
and  where  the  thermometer  in  the  shade, 
during  a great  part  6'f  the  year,  is  above 

90. 

But  the  author  already  quoted,  assum- 
ing it  as  a fact,  that  the  same  degree  of 
absolute  heat  is  attended  with  greater  op- 
pression and  sultriness  within  the  tropics 
than  in  the  higher  latitudes,  goes  on  to 
account  for  it  in  the  following  manner 
« The  equability  and  duration  ot  the  tro- 
« pical  heats,  contribute  to  impregnate 
t{  the  air  with  a multitude  of  steams  and 
“ vapours  from  the  soil  and  water,  and 
<f  these  being  many  of  them  of  an  ini- 
tf  pure  and  noxious  kind,  and  being  not 
*f  easily  removed  by  reason  of  the  legu- 
<c  larity  of  the  winds  in  those  parts,  which 
“ only  shift  the  exhalations  from  place  to 
“ place,  without  dispersing  them,  the  at- 

“ mosphere 
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ts  mosphere  is,  by  this  means,  rendered 
“ less  proper  for  respiration,  and  man- 
fC  kind  are  consequently  affected  with  what 
<c  they  stile  a most  intense  and  stifling 
“ heat : whereas,  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
“ those  vapours  are  probably  raised  in 
“ smaller  quantities,  and  the  irregularity 
“ and  violence  of  the  winds  frequently 
" disperse  them  * so  that  in,  general,  the 
“ air  being  pure  and  less  stagnant,  the 
“ same  degree  of  absolute  heat  is  not  at- 
“ tended  with  that  uneasy  and  suffocating 
fc  sensation.”  Page  257. 

It  seems  surprising,  that  a writer  so 
profound  and  acuce  as  Mr.  Robins, 
should  have  been  inadvertently  betrayed 
into  this  view  of  things,  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  fact  and  experience.  A mind  so 
enlightened  as  his,  could  hardly  have  fall- 
en into  this  error,  if,  previously  to  the 
writing  of  his  narrative,  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  scenes  which 
he  describes.  The  very  reverse  of  what 

K he 
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he  supposes,  actually  takes  place:  For 
the  uniformity  and  duration  of  the  tropi- 
cal heats,  instead  of  filling  the  air  with 
noxious  steams  and  vapours,  contribute 
more  than  any  tiling  else  to  volatilize  and 
disperse  them ; and  these  heats,  with  the 
more  constant  agency  of  the  winds,  which 
they  never  fail  to  excite,  produce  a greater 
lightness  and  purity  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  than  takes  place  during  the 
warm  weather  of  higher  latitudes.  1 his 
seems  to  be  the  true  reason,  why  a much 
smaller  degree  of  absolute  heat  is  felt 
more  oppressive  in  the  latter  situation 
than  in  the  former.  From  what  cause 
besides  the  greater  purity  and  lightness  of 
the  air,  is  a person  able  to  live  and  breathe 
with  ease,  in  a temperature  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  blood  ? How  does  it  happen- 
that  some  of  the  hottest  countries  with- 
in the  torrid  zone  are  uniformly  healthful ; 
while  the  long  continued  heats  of  higher 

latitudes  seldom  fail  to  generate  distem- 
pers ? 
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pers  ? How  comes  it  in  tropical  climates, 
that  the  exhalations  from  crowded  hos- 
pitals, and  from  all  receptacles  of  stench 
and  corruption,  are  observed  to  taint  the 
surrounding  air  less  perceptibly  with  any 
offensive  effluvia  than  ever  happens  in 
similar  situations,  during  the  warm  wea- 
ther in  northern  latitudes  ? All  this  can 
only  arise  from  the  purifying  effects  of' 
extreme  and  unremitting  heat,  and  the 
constancy  of  the  winds  which  it  excites. 
If  the  heat  of  those  climates  which  are 
exposed  to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the 
sun,  were  not  productive  of  greater  purity, 
lightness,  and  agitation,  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  no  human  being  could  ever 
have  existed  in  the  torrid  zone.  Were 
the  conclusions  of  the  writer  of  Anson’s 
Voyage  well  founded,  we  might  easily 
suppose  with  the  ancients,  that  this  re- 


gion of  the  globe  must  be  uninhabitable : 
for  a heat  that  is  continually  impregnating 
the  air  with  noxious  steams  and  vapours, 

S which 
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which  the  winds,  from  their  regularity, 
can  only  shift  from  place  to  place,  with- 
out dispersing,  must,  in  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences, produce  an  insupportable  and 
pestilent  climate. 

The  desire  of  correcting  an  important 
error,  has  perhaps  led  the  writer  further 
than  the  mere  view  of  the  climate  of  St. 
Helena,  where  the  heat  is  never  exces- 
sive, seemed  to  require:  Yet  what  has 
been  said  may  serve  to  explain,  why  the 
temperature  here  is  always  so  healthful 
and  agreeable,  notwithstanding  the  power 
of  the  vertical  sun,  aided  by  the  reflection 
of  his  rays  from  a rocky  surface. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THE  INDIGENOUS  AND  EXOTIC  PRODUC- 
TIONS, AND  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  IMPROV- 
ING THE  ISLAND. 


W HEN  St.  Helena  was  first  disco- 
vered, several  shrubs  and  plants  were 
found  growing  upon  it ; some  of  them 
said,  by  Mr.  Forster  and  other  botanists 
who  have  visited  this  island,  to  be  of  a 
new  and  peculiar  character.  In  what  man- 
ner these  plants  came  here,  however  fruit- 


less our  conjectures  may  be,  it  is  natural 
to  inquire.  Shut  up  in  a remote  and  soli- 
tary recess  of  the  ocean,  where  the  phe- 
nomena attending  its  formation  were  con- 


cealed fiom  human  curiosity,  we  cannot 
easily  conceive  whence  this  island  could 
derive  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  after  it  be- 
came fit  to  receive  and  nourish  them. 
Duiing  the  period  of  its  combustion, 
K 3 which 
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which  has  so  visibly  affected  every  part 
of  its  composition,  it  could  not  be  the 
abode  either  of  plants  or  of  animals  ; and 
it  will  not  be  supposed,  that  any  latent 
germ  of  life  could  be  preserved,  unhurt, 
among  materials  which  flowed  from  the 
craters  of  volcanos.  How  long,  and 
with  what  vehemence,  these  volcanos 
burned,  we  may  conjecture,  but  cannot 
know.  The  vast  depth  of  some  of  the 
basaltic  beds,  which,  from  the  homoge- 
neity of  their  structure,  seem  each  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  a single  eruption,  and 
the  numerous  distinct  layers  composing 
the  hills,  thrown  out,  perhaps,  at  very  dis- 
tant periods  of  time  from  each  other,  would 
seem  to  argue  the  great  vehemence  and 
protracted  duration  of  those  fires  which 
produced  them.  When,  at  last,  the  sub- 
terranean sources  which  fed  these  succes- 
sive eruptions  were  finally  exhausted,  and 
had  left  the  volcanized  mass  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air  and  water, 

many 
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many  years  must  necessarily  have  pass- 
ed away,  before  a soil  could  be  formed 
on  its  surface,  fitted  for  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  plants.  After  the  ces- 
sation of  its  fires,  being  no  longer  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  to  the  tenants  of  the  ocean, 
it  would  naturally  become  the  haunt  of 
the  sea  tortoise,  and  of  some  oceanic  birds. 
But  were  these  likely  to  deposit  on  it 
the  seeds  of  vegetables  ? No  bird,  pecu- 
liar to  any  land,  had  found  its  way  to 
this  spot ; or  if  any  were  driven  thither  • 
casually  by  storms,  they  must  have  pe- 
rished from  want  of  food,  as  no  kind  of 
land  fowl  was  found  upon  it,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery.  Are  we  in 
these  circumstances  to  suppose,  that  some 
unfortunate  bird,  which  had  fed  upon  the 
seeds  of  plants  in  Guinea  or  Benguela, 
having  afterwards  lost  its  way,  was  forced 
by  tempests  on  this  inhospitable  rock, 
where  it  perished  j and  though,  like  the 
Phoenix,  it  could  not  renovate  its  kind, 
k 4 deposited 
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deposited  the  first  germ  of  vegetation 
with  its  ashes  ? But  it  may  be  doubted, 
how  far  any  bird,  which  Nature,  having 
destined  it  for  a tenant  of  the  land,  has 
only  provided  with  strength  of  wing  suf- 
ficient for  shorter  excursions,  could  have 
supported  so  long  a flight,  without  drop- 
ping from  fatigue.  Though  birds  of  pas- 
sage may  travel  farther,  they  do  not  ac- 
complish their  migration  by  a single 
flight,  nor  without  the  means  of  resting 
on  their  journey. 

The  only  permanent  winds  of  these 
latitudes  blow  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  the  nearest  land  ; whence  it  may 
therefore  be  supposed,  that  the  seeds  of 
vegetables  may  have  been  carried  by  these 
winds  and  by  currents.  But  have  lands 
so  remote  been  known  to  impart  their 
productions  to  each  other,  by  the  agency 
of  winds  and  currents  ? Several  of  the 
native  shrubs,  which  grow  about  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  western  shore 

of 
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of  Africa,  have  been  transplanted  to 
St.  Helena,  since  it  became  a settle- 
ment, and  have  thriven  and  multiplied 
spontaneously:  Yet  none  of  these  had 

been  borne  thither  by  the  effects  of 
easterly  winds  and  currents ; and  of  some 
of  the  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
grew  upon  this  island  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  none,  it  is  said,  of  the  same 
kind,  have  been  found  on  the  opposite 
parts  of  Africa.  This  increases  our  a- 
mazement  and  difficulty  : Yet  in  this 

amazement  and  difficulty  we  must  be  con- 
tented to  remain,  till  we  shall  be  able  to 
remove  the  veil,  which  covers  the  mys- 
terious origin  of  every  thing  around  us. 

If  we  are  not  satisfied  to  take  things 
as  we  find  them,  but  must  needs  indulge 
in  speculations  about  their  causes  and  ori- 
gin, we  may  here  conjecture,  that  some 
seeds  of  plants,  accidentally  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  were  picked  up 
by  oceanic  birds,  entangled  among 

their 
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their  food  ; and  in  this  way,  deposited  on 
those  summits,  where  they  appear  first  to 
have  taken  root.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  progress  of  vegetation 
here,  has  not  been  from  the  shore  to  the 
inland  parts ; but  exactly  the  reverse.  It 
has  begun  in  the  loftiest  summits,  and 
descended  only  a little  way  downwards,— 
all  the  exterior  parts  that  border  on  the 
sea  remaining  to  this  day,  a naked  and 
scorified  crust.  So  that  any  vegetable 
seed  thrown  on  the  coast  by  winds  and 
currents,  must,  before  it  could  find  a 
soil  to  take  root  in,  have  been  elevated, 
some  way  or  other,  nearly  £,700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  But  allow- 
ing all  this  to  have  happened,  and  that  its 
having  happened  is  a proof  of  the  all- 
sufficient  means  of  Nature  to  impart  and 
distribute  her  productions ; yet,  it  among 
these  indigenous  plants,  some  are  found  of 
a very  peculiar  character,  what  are  we  to 
conclude  from  this  ? Are  we  to  assist  the 

agency 
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agency  of  birds,  winds,  and  currents  with 
the  more  pliant  wings  of  imagination, 
and  suppose  that  these  plants  are  the  off- 
spring and  relicks  of  some  more  ancient 
and  contiguous  land,  which  no  longer 
exists  ? Or  that  St.  Helena,  just  cooled 
from  the  fervor  of  its  volcanic  fires,  had 
received  a few  scattered  seeds  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from  the  celebrated  Atlan- 
tis of  Plato,  before  its  submersion  ? 
Such  extravagant  and  fanciful  supposi- 
tions, if  none  better  can  be  substituted 
in  their  room,  will  only  serve  to  shew, 
how  inadequate  any  conclusions  must  be, 
which  we  can  form  on  such  subjects,  and 
how  vain  and  fruitless  our  attempts  to  pe- 
netrate that  region  of  darkness  and  per- 
plexity, which  every  where  confines  the 
visible  sphere  of  our  observation  ! 

Of  the  indigenous  Shrubs  and  Trees, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
fhis  island,  there  are  only  about  nine  ©r 

ten 
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ten  different  species.  One  of  the  most 
curious  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Tree  Fern.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
20  or  25  feet,  and  bears  a very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Fern.  Nature  frequent- 
ly imitates  in  her  larger  productions  the 
exact  models  which  she  has  chosen  in 
her  minuter  works,  of  which  the  Tree 
Fern  of  St.  Helena  is  a striking  exam- 
pie:  for  this  is  literally  a Fern  of  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  tree.  There  is  another 
tree,  which  the  inhabitants  call  the  Cab- 
bage Tree,  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a cabbage,  and  two  or  three  Gum 
Trees,  which  yield  a pure  gum  like  gum 
arabic.  One  of  these  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Tumacarry  of  the  coast  of 
Coromandel..  But  the  others  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  Mimosa,  that  yields 
the  gum  arabic.  There  is  also  a shrub, 
the  leaves  of  which,  when  bruised,  yield 
an  highly  aromatic  flavour;  of  this  the 
goats  are  particularly  fond : and  there  is  a 

plant 
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plant  which,  from  the  texture  of  its  rind 
and  wood,  is  called  the  String  Wood  Tree. 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  Ebony  and 
Aloe,  which  are  also  indigenous  *,  and  a 
shrub  said  to  resemble  the  Box,  which 
7 the  writer  did  not  see.  The  Aloe  plants 
were  particularly  tall  and  vigorous,  and 
most  of  them  were  in  flower.  These 
were  the  only  trees  and  shrubs  found 
growing  on  the  island,  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  Of  the  smaller  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, the  principal  indigenous  ones 
were,  besides  some  species  of  grasses,  En- 
dive, Purslane,  Samphire,  wild  Celery, 
and  Water  Cresses;  of  which,  the  Sam- 
phire and  Purslane  are  still  the  most  abun- 
dant, and  are  the  only  plants  that  are  met 
with  in  the  barren  valleys  and  hills  that 
border  on  the  sea,  where  they  are  found 
growing  in  the  hollows  and  crevices  of  the 
rocks.  Yet  no  vegetation  is  seen  on 
these,  at  a distance,  except  in  a very 
few  places,  where  there  have  been  water 


courses, 
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courses,  which  appear  quite  green  from 
the  wild  celery  and  water  cresses,  which 
chiefly  grow  in  these  situations* 

The  native  trees  and  shrubs  were  much 
more  abundant  formerly  than  they  are  at 
present.  As  a proof  of  this,  permission 
is  recorded  in  the  council- books  to  have 
been  granted,  occasionally,  to  the  inha- 
bitants to  cut  wood  in  situations  where 
there  are  now  no  shrubs  or  trees  remain- 
ing. They  have  been  cut  down  for  fire- 
wood and  other  domestic  purposes  j and 
the  goats,  which  are  very  numerous,  have 
destroyed  many  of  them.  From  these 
causes,  they  would  probably  have  disap- 
peared altogether,  but  that  the  inhabitants 
of  late  have  paid  some  attention  to  their 
preservation.  Col.  Robson,  the  late 
Deputy  Governor,  with  a laudable  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  his  employers,  and  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  a spot,  where  die 
want  of  wood  is  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
conveniences, made  very  extensive  plan- 
tations 
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tations  of  those  native  trees,  on  the 
grounds  which  lye  to  the  south  east.  The 
trees  which  Col.  Robson  planted,  were 
chiefly  those  that  yield  the  gums,  and 
thence  denominated  gum  wood  trees.  In 
this  part  of  the  island,  which  is  more 
open  and  exposed  than  any  other,  the. 
writer  observed  a circumstance  which 
shews  with  what  sharpness  the  Trade 
wind  blows  here.  Several  of  die  Indian 
fruit  trees,  particularly  the  Pumple  Mose 
were  nipt  and  withered,  where  they  rose 
above  the  walls  which  sheltered  them 
from  the  bleakness  of  the  Trade  wind. 
But  it  was  only  in  this  particular  part  of 
the  island,  which  is  bleak  and  unsheltered, 
that  any  appearances  of  this  kind  were 
observed.  In  all  situations  which  are 
sheltered  by  the  surrounding  hills  $ and 
it  is  difficult  here  to  find  any  situation  that 
wants  this  shelter,  the  fruit  trees  of  In- 
dia seem  likely  enough  to  thrive.  In- 
deed, the  productions  of  most  climates 

have 
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have  been  tried  here  with  success.  At 
the  garden  of  Col.  Brooke,  the  late 
Governor,  who  paid  great  attention  to 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  island,  and 
studied  to  enrich  it  with  many  valuable 
foreign  plants,  the  writer  observed,  with- 
in a small  compass,  a great  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  all  thriving  luxuri- 
antly, and  which  had  been  brought  to- 
gether from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world,  and  from  climates  die  most  op- 
posite -.  — from  Britain,  Africa,  China, 
India,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  and  America.  One  was  parti- 
cularly struck  with  the  vigorous  growth 
of  the  Oak,  Chesnut,  Ilex,  Bamboo, 
Palm,  English  Weeping  Willow,  Cy- 
press, Orange  and  Apple  Trees,  and 
Plantain.  With  these  were  intermixed 
the  Strawberry,  Coffee  Plant,  Vine,  Olive 
Tree,  and  very  large  Aloes  in  flower  ; 
together  .with  the  Heath  and  Broom  pe- 
culiar to  the  southern  parts  of  Africa, 

and 
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and  some  beautiful  Mimosse,  from  Bo- 
tany Bay.  The  summits  of  the  hills 
around  this  spot,  were  overspread  with 
Furze  and  Bramble,  intermixed  with  the 
Myrtle  and  Scotch  Fir.  The  Furze  was 
» introduced  about  eighty  years  ago  j and 
many  of  the  heights  are  now  over- 
spread with  them.  Here  they  grow,  in- 
termixed with  the  Gum  Wood  Trees, 
and  other  indigenous  plants,  and  seem  to 
thrive  as  well.  The  Scotch  Firs  were 
very  vigorous ; and  the  Myrtle  here  grows 
to  an  unusual  height. 

The  Apple  Tree  is  said  to  yield  fruit 
twice  a year.  The  apples  are  very  fine, 
and  some  of  them  exceedingly  large.  An 
inhabitant  asserted,  that  he  had  seen  one 
that  measured  14  inches  round.  The 
Cherry  Tree  and  Pear  Tree  have  been 
tried,  but  do  not  thrive ; neither  does  the 
Gooseberry.  The  Plantain  does  not 
answer,  except  in  the  low  and  sheltered 
grounds.  The  Peach  used  to  be  the 


i 
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most  abundant  fruit  in  the  island,  but 
there  are  few  of  these  now  remaining:. 
This  valuable  fruit  tree,  which  was  in- 
troduced here  many  years  ago,  throve  and 
multiplied  amazingly,  in  almost  every 
situation,  propagating  itself  like  an  indi- 
genous plant.  Wherever  a seed  of  it 
happened  to  be  dropped,  even  in  the 
crevice  of  a rock,  it  sprung  up  into  a 
flourishing  tree  5 and  so  abundant  was  the 
fruit,  that  it  was  customary  to  feed  the 
hogs  with  peaches.  But  about  thirty 
years  ago,  an  insect,  imported  either 
from  the  Mauritius,  or  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  along  with  the  Con- 
stants Grape,  has  destroyed  almost  all 
the  peach  trees,  and  no  means  have  hitherto 
been  found  of  checking  its  ravages.  It 
settles  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which 
becomes  covered  with  a white  crust,  and 
shortly  after  withers  and  dies.  The  in- 
habitants have  tried  all  methods  of  destroy- 
ing it,  but  hitherto  without  effect.  They 

have 
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have  smoked  the  trees,  scraped  off  the 
white  crust,  and  washed  the  stem  with  a 
decoction  of  tobacco,  &c.  But  none  of 
these  methods  have  answered.  This  de- 
structive insect  is  so  minute,  that  it  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  It  attacks  some 
other  trees,  particularly  the  native  Gum 
Wood  Trees  and  the  Mulberry;  but  the 
trunk  of  the  Peach  seems  to  be  its  fa- 
vourite lodgement.  It  is  a curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  this  insect,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  and  belief  of  the  in- 
habitants, was  imported  with  the  Constan- 
ts Vine  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  with  some  shrubs  from  Mauritius, 
should  not  now  settle  on  any  of  the 
plants,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  hither.  Its  ravages  are  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  the  Peach, 
the  Mulberry,  and  one  or  two  of  the  na- 
tive island  shrubs.  An  old  inhabitant, 
describing  and  lamenting  the  ravages  it  had 
made,  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  the 
l 2 tears 
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tears  almost  starting  into  his  eyes,  “ We 
cc  would  with  pleasure  have  given  up  to 
“ it  half  the  trees  of  the  place,  had  it 
“ only  spared  our  peaches,  which  we 
<c  valued  so  much.”  But  this  inexorable 
little  foe  will  listen  to  no  such  compo- 
sition ; and  having  hitherto  resisted  every 
offensive  means  employed  against  it,  is 
likely  to  continue  its  progress,  till  it  has 
completely  deprived  the  inhabitants  of 
this  wholesome  and  delicious  fruit.  The 
circumstance  is  the  more  vexatious,  as 
no  other  fruit  tree  prospered  so  wrell,  and 
with  so  little  trouble  as  the  peach.  It 
grew  readily  in  every  part  of  the  island ; 
though  in  the  cultivation  of  several  other 
fruit  trees,  the  inhabitants  have  had  some 
difficulty,  from  the  want  of  rain,  the  rocky 
nature  of  the  soil,  and,  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, from  the  bleakness  of  die  1 rade 
wind. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that 
the  valleys  near  the  sea  are  almost 

wholly 
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wholly  barren,  and  hardly  shew  the 
slightest  trace  of  vegetation,  any  more 
than  the  black  volcanic  hills  which  di- 
vide them.  This  unfruitfulness  of  the 
valleys  is  ascribed  by  the  inhabitants  to 
the  effects  of  a saline  impregnation,  de- 
rived probably  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  where,  among  the  hollows  of  the 
rocks,  considerable  quantities  of  salt  are 
formed,  and  washed  down  by  the  waters. 
It  appears  to  be  principally  common 
salt,  deposited  and  chrystallized  from  the 
exhalations  of  the  surrounding  ocean. 
This  saline  impregnation  does  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  fertility,  in  places  where 
any  cultivation  has  been  attempted.  In 
James’s  Valley,  where  some  trouble 
has  been  taken  with  the  soil,  both  na- 
tive and  exotic  plants  thrive  exceedingly 
well;  and  in  the  next  valley,  Ruperts’,' 
where  nothing  has  been  hitherto  done 
in  the  way  of  improvement,  there  is  a 
Palm  Tree  of  a growth  as  tall  and  vi- 
l 3 gorous 
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gorous  as  the  ordinary  palms  of  India. 
Where  one  palm  prospers  so  well,  others 
certainly  may  be  made  to  grow;  and 
these  trees  seem  likely  to  thrive  best  in 
the  valleys  near  the  sea,  as  it  is  in  such 
situations  chiefly  that  the  Palm  Tree  is 
found  within  the  tropics. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  to 
which  St.  Helena  is  subject,  from  the 
scantiness  of  its  rains,  its  rocky  soil,  and 
the  unfavourable  influence  of  the  Trade 
wind  on  some  particular  plants,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  better  adapted,  in  point  of  tempe- 
rature, to  unite  the  productions  of  most 
climates ; and  we  have  in  fact  seen  that 
many  plants  at  least,  peculiar  to  warm 
as  well  as  to  cold  countries,  thrive  here. 
Where  we  already  find  the  furze  and  the 
myrtle  growing  together,  intermixed  with 
many  Indian  trees,  and  with  the  oak, 
the  chesnut  and  Scotch  fir,  and  se- 
veral plants  from  New  Holland,  A- 

frica, 
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frica,  and  America,  there  is  surely 
some  encouragement  held  out,  to  perse- 
vere in  improving  the  value  of  the  island, 
by  extending  and  multiplying  the  only 
sources  of  wealth  and  convenience  which 
it  seems  capable  of  yielding.  The  im- 
provements, hitherto  made,  are  very 
partial,  and  almost  wholly  confined  to  a 
few  small  spots  around  the  garden- 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  which  are  at  a 
considerable  diftance  from  each  other. 
All  the  intermediate  grounds  are  entirely 
neglected.  The  whole  surface,  in  its 
present  state,  when  viewed  from  any 
commanding  eminence,  discovers,  like 
a miniature  of  Arabia,  only  a few  in- 
considerable spots  of  verdure,  scattered 
among  naked  rocks  and  barren  clays ; 
and  it  is  not  every  where  that  the  eye 
is  relieved  with  this  grateful  prospect  of 
verdure.  In  descending  from  the  inte- 
rior heights,  vegetation  all  around  be- 
comes more  and  more  partial,  and  dis- 
l 4 appears 
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appears  altogether,  among  the  hills  and 
valleys  on  the  shore. 

From  this  rude  and  barren  state  of 
the  island  in  general,  we  are  the  more 
surprized  to  observe  the  summits  of  the 
interior  hills,  and  the  hollows  between 
them,  all  covered  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant vegetation  j and  this  becomes  the 
more  striking,  as  the  approach  to  these 
fine  spots  of  verdure,  which  are  not 
seen  till  we  come  close  upon  them,  is 
so  naked  and  dreary.  These  heights 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  places  which 
were  overspread  with  the  native  shrubs 
and  plants ; and  these  still  grow  here,  in- 
termixed with  many  exotics,  which  seem 
to  thrive  equally  well  j so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  the  native  island 
shrubs,  or  the  furze,  myrtle,  Scotch  fir, 
the  mimosas  of  New  Holland,  or  the 
heath  and  broom  of  Africa,  prosper 
best,  On  these  spots,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  probably  heightened  by  the  con- 
trast 
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trast  of  surrounding  barrenness,  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  observing  what  the  un- 
assisted efforts  of  the  climate,  and  of  a 
highly  productive  soil,  are  capable  of  ef- 
fecting. 

Of  this  original  and  spontaneous  fer- 
tility, almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
loftiest  summits  and  adjoining  hollows, 
while  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys 
are  so  naked  and  barren,  the  reason  will 
naturally  be  inquired.  At  first  sight  one 
might  suppose,  that  these  heights  are 
the  remains  of  some  primogenial  land, 
which  have  been  left  untouched  by  the 
volcanic  eruptions,  whose  lava  and  cin- 
ders have  formed  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  island.  But  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing  this  supposition,  have  already  been 
stated;  and  it  has  been  shewn,  that  these 
eminences  are  of  a similar  structure  and 
disposition  with  the  hills  on  the  coast, 
only  that  there  is  here  a greater  propor- 
tion of  clay,  and  that  the  rocks  are  in 

a more 
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a more  decayed  and  friable  state.  Here 
too,  the  clays,  which  are  of  a bright  red, 
are  tinged  with  a black  mould,  from  the 
decay  of  the  native  plants  which  have 
long  flourished  on  these  heights.  To  this 
difference  of  soil,  but  chiefly  to  their 
great  elevation,  which  secures  to  them  a 
more  constant  supply  of  moisture,  the  fu- 
tility of  those  parts  is  probably  owing ; for 
they  seldom  suffer  from  the  parching  and 
long  continued  droughts,  which  affect  the 
lower  situations.  T hey  are  generally  in- 
veloped  in  light  clouds  and  vapour ; and 
it  often  rains  here  while  there  is  no  rain 
in  any  other  part  or  the  island,  d he 
effects  produced  on  the  clouds,  at  differ- 
ent degrees  of  elevation,  have  already 
been  noticed ; and  it  has  been  mentioned, 
that  while  in  the  valleys  on  the  shore 
there  is  only  a fog  that  does  not  wet; 
yet,  as  we  ascend  higher,  this  becomes 
a drizzling  mist ; and  on  the  tops  of  the 

inland  hills  it  is  a thick  rain.  Here  too 

the 
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the  temperature  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  de- 
grees lower  than  that  in  the  valleys ; and 
this  greater  degree  of  moisture  and  cool- 
ness, while  it  feeds  the  springs  from 
which  all  the  streamlets  that  water  the 
island  are  derived,  at  the  same  time  ren- 
ders those  elevated  situations  so  uncom- 
monly fertile  and  exuberant  in  their  pro- 
ductions. All  these  circumstances  must 
have  been  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
increase  of  the  few  native  plants,  which 
in  whatever  way  their  seeds  were  con- 
veyed hither,  appear  first  to  have  taken 
root  and  flourished  only  in  the  highest 
situations.  That  they  had  spread  a con- 
siderable way  over  the  hills  to  the  north- 
waid,  there  is,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
the  evidence  of  public  records  j from 
which  it  appears,  that  permission  had 
formerly  been  granted,  to  cut  wood  in 
places  where  there  is  none  now  remaining. 
Had  things  here  been  left  to  the  sponta- 
neous eilorts  of  Nature,  the  native  plants 

would 
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would  probably  in  time  have  overspread 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island ; and  that 
they  had  made  so  small  a progress  at 
the  period  of  its  discovery,  may  seem  to 
argue  a more  recent  cessation  of  the  vol- 
canic fires,  than  other  appearances  will 
justify.  But  however  this  may  be,  and 
whatever  progress  the  native  shrubs  might 
have  made,  had  they  been  left  in  the  un- 
disturbed repose  of  Nature,  they  are  not 
now  likely  to  spread  and  increase  any 
further,  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  de- 
predations of  the  goats,  and  are  also  cut 
down  for  fire-wood,  wherever  they  spring 
up  spontaneously.  The  efforts  of  Nature 
in  cloathing  a rugged,  volcanic  surface, 
must  be  slow  and  feeble  at  die  beginning, 
'•even  when  they  meet  with  no  external 
interruption  j and  in  die  circumstances 
which  have  been  mentioned,  unless  diese 
efforts  are  seconded  by  the  care  of  the 
inhabitants,  St.  Helena  is  likely  to  re- 
main long  in  its  present  state  of  naked- 

ness  i 
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ness ; and  those  black  volcanic  cliffs,  where 
only  a few  plants  of  Samphire  and  Purs- 
lane have  hitherto  found  their  way,  may 
continue  for  ages,  to  present  the  same 
aspect  of  desolation  to  the  mariner. 

Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  suppose,  that 
Nature,  after  surmounting  so  many  ob- 
stacles in  establishing  the  first  growth  of 
plants,  in  a situation  so  remote  and  un- 
connected, had  doomed  the  rugged  vol- 
canic hills  on  the  shore,  to  a state  of 
perpetual  destitution  and  sterility.  Their 
present  nakedness  cannot  be  considered  as 
without  a remedy,  in  a climate  which  has 
been  found  so  favourable  to  many  of  the 
productions  of  hot  as  well  as  of  cold 
countries  ; and  the  deficiency  of  wood 
here  might  certainly  be  supplied,  by  en- 
couraging and  protecting  the  growth  of 
the  indigenous  plants,  and  by  introducing 
such  trees  and  shrubs,  as  thriving  in  simi- 
lar situations  in  other  countries,  are  there- 
fore likely  to  prosper  here. 


But 
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Blit  though  several  trials  which  have 
been  made,  with  different  sorts  of  exotics, 
have  completely  succeeded,  they  have 
hitherto  tended  rather  to  ornament  than 
utility  ; and  plantation  has  not  yet  extend- 
ed beyond  the  decoration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  summer  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitants; while  all  the  intermediate 
grounds,  both  hills  and  valleys,  as  if  they 
were  left  as  a foil  for  setting  off  the  ver- 
dant spots  by  their  gloomy  and  sullen  as- 
pect, are  not  only  neglected,  but  the 
shrubs  which  formerly  grew  upon  some 
of  them,  have  been  wholly  eradicated. 

The  only  attempt  towards  a more  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  island  was  made 
about  seventeen  years  ago,  when  some  of 
the  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  for  this  laudable  purpose.  The 
subscribers  to  this  scheme  were  to  con- 
tribute, according  to  their  circumstances, 

towards  raising  a fund ; the  object  of 

which, 
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which,  was  to  excite  a spirit  of  industry, 
and  an  ardour  for  botanical  experiments. 
For  by  the  distribution  of  small  pecuniary 
rewards,  and  honorary  premiums,  it  was 
their  purpose  to  advance  and  encourage 
planting,  gardening,  farming,  and  every 
sort  of  improvement,  of  which  the  grounds 
are  capable.  Idris  benevolent  scheme,  if 
the  confined  and  scanty  means  of  its  pro- 
moters had  enabled  them  to  execute 
their  intentions,  would  have  been  attend- 
ed with  very  beneficial  consequences  to 
tne  island.  But  the  inhabitants  are.  not 
sufficiently  numerous  and  wealthy,  to 
carry  on  extensive  plans  of  improvement; 
and  (though  the  society  entered  on  their 
undertaking  with  the  zeal  and  ardour  na- 
tural to  a new  Institution)  we  cannot 
blame  them,  if  the  experience  of  many 
difficulties,  and  the  want  of  adequate  funds, 
shortly  abated  their  efforts.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  record  the 
general  result  of  some  of  their  earliest  ex- 
periments. 
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periments,  which  having  been  successful, 
as  far  as  they  were  carried,  hold  out  the 
greater  encouragement  to  attempt  farther 
improvements. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Society,  three 
spots  of  ground,  differing  in  their  situa- 
tion and  climate,  were  very  properly  se- 
lected for  the  trial  of  such  exotics  as  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  procuring. 
One  piece  of  ground  was  in  James’s 
Valley,  where  the  average  temperature 
is  from  74  to  7b,  and  where  the  heat  is 
above  SO  in  the  summer  months.  Ano- 
ther was  at  the  country  government  house, 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  about  66. 
A third  was  on  one  of  the  summits  of  the 
island  called  High  Peak,  where  the 
thermometer  sinks  twelve  or  fourteen  de- 
grees lower.  All  this  variety  of  tempe- 
rature, arising  from  the  different  degrees 
of  elevation,  occurs  within  the  space  of 
three  miles.  The  ground  pitched  upon 

in  James’s  Valley,  consisting  of  about 

two 
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two  acres,  was  found  to  be  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture  of  all  Oriental  plants, 
the  Mango,  Mangosteen,  Jumbo  Malac, 
Coffee,  Plantain,  &c.  So  favourable  was 
the  climate  here  to  these,  and  a variety 
of  other  productions,  that  this  place,  which 
had  only  been  a heap  of  broken  rocks  and 
stones,  was,  in  the  short  period  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  months,  covered  with  a great 
variety  of  shrubs  and  trees ; besides  yield- 
ing  a plentiful  supply  of  roots  and  greens 
for  the  hospital.  The  plantation  at  the 
Government  Garden  was  still  more 
extensive  and  various,  as  the  climate  here 
was  found  to  favour  the  productions  of 
almost  all  other  countries ; and  that  on 
High  Peak  seemed  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  succulent  vegetables,  and  the  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  of  northern  regions. 

In  their  early  labours,  the  Society  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  James  Anderson, 
the  present  Physician  General  of  Fort 
St.  George,  a man  whose  ardent  and 
m active 
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active  benevolence,  ever  ready  to  engage 
in  whatever  concerns  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  will  be  long  re- 
membered with  affection  and  gratitude  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  where,  during  a 
residence  of  more  than  forty  years,  he 
has  been  a constant  benefactor.  By  the 
care  and  assiduity  of  this  excellent  person, 
many  rooted  plants  and  seeds  of  the  most 
useful  trees  and  shrubs,  which  grow  in 
the  East  Indies,  were  forwarded  by  the 
Indiamen  to  St.  Helena  ; and  had  the 
means  of  the  Society  enabled  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  zeal  and  ardour  ot 
their  coadjutor,  this  island,  besides  de- 
riving an  increase  of  accommodation  and 
convenience  from  the  growth  of  its  plan- 
tations, would  shortly  have  become  the 
conservatory  of  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able productions  in  the  world. 

An  island  enjoying  so  benign  and  salu- 
brious a climate,  fituated  in  the  route  of 

vessels 
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vessels  returning  from  India,  at  a con- 
venient distance  too  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  eaftern  poffeffions,  and 
in  one  of  those  happy  latitudes,  where  the 
ships  that  touch  for  refreshment  are  at  no 
season  liable  to  injury  from  storms,  nor 
their  crews  from  sickness,  is  certainly  a 
valuable  acquisition.  In  a military  view, 
likewise,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a post  of 
some  consequence ; and  as  it  is  in  most 
places  impregnable  by  Nature,  and  in  o- 
thers  well  fortified  by  art,  nothing  seems 
wanting  to  complete  its  value  and  import- 
ance, except  the  addition  of  wood,  and  a 
more  extended  cultivation  of  such  vegeta- 
bles as  the  rocky  nature  of  its  surface  is 
capable  of  yielding. 

The  grounds  certainly  are  not  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  any  grain ; and  if 
they  even  afforded  opportunities  of  til- 
lage,  the  crops  must  be  extremely  un- 
certain and  precarious,  from  the  freouent 
droughts  that  prevail.  The  inhabitants 

m 2 - are 
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are  of  course  obliged  to  depend  on  very 
.remote  countries  for  their  indispensable 
supplies  of  bread-corn,  and  which  the 
casualties  of  shipwreck,  or  the  accidents 
of  European  warfare,  may  occasionally  in- 
tercept. To  secure  themselves  against 
the  consequences  of  such  events,  v>  hich 
would  be  the  more  dreadful  in  their  situa- 
tion, as  they  are  placed  so  far  out  o f the 
reach  of  immediate  assistance,  the  great 
object  ought  to  be,  the  raising  of  such 
trees  and  plants  as  will  endure  the  dryness 
of  the  climate,  and  best  supply  the  want 
of  bread-corn.  They  have  already  the 
Potatoe,  the  Yam,  and  the  Plantain.  The 
two  former  thrive  well,  and  the  last  suc- 
ceeds in  some  situations.  But  the  various 
sorts  of  Palms,  which  would  afford  a more 
certain  resource,  because  they  are  less 
subject  to  suffer  from  drought,  seem 
wholly  neglected.  Yet  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  they  would  grow  in  the 
valleys.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  assert, 

that 
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that  the  produce  of  these  trees,  whether 
consisting  of  pulp,  kernel,  or  pith,  is,  in 
its  crude  and  unprepared  state,  a light  and 
proper  nourishment  for  an  European  con- 
stitution. It  certainly  is  not.  Yet  it 
would  for  a time  support  life ; and  people 
would  gladly  resort  to  it  in  the  extremity 
of  hunger.  The  question  here  is  not 
about  the  choice  of  food  ; it  only  regard? 
the  last  means  of  subsistence  in  the  hour 
of  calamity ; and  if,  from  the  effect  of  un- 
propifious  seasons,  and  of  disappointment 
in  the  arrival  of  expected  supplies,  a real 
scarcity  were  to  be  felt  here,  where  could 
any  resource  so  certain  be  found  as  in  the 
fruit  and  produce  of  the  Palm  ? for  seve- 
ral sorts  of  these  trees  are  capable  of  en- 
during great  extremities  of  drought.  A 
tropical  island,  where  no  corn  is  produ- 
ced, and  where  the  smaller  vegetables  are 
liable  to  perish  from  the  failure  of  rain, 
seems,  in  wanting  palm  trees,  to  want  its 
best  ornament,  and  most  independent  re- 

m 3 source. 
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source,  in  the  exigence  of  famine.  As 
these  trees  are  besides  subservient  to  so 
many  useful  purposes,  and  minister  more 
than  any  other  to  the  immediate  conveni- 
ence and  accommodation  of  man,  it  seems 
surprizing  that  their  culture  hitherto  has 
been  so  much  neglected. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Na- 
ture, who  in  her  various  allotments  and 
distributions  does  nothing  in  vain,  we 
should  consider  the  introduction  of  the 
Palm,  as  the  first  object  in  the  improve- 
ment of  St.  Helena:  For  this  is  the 
most  remarkable  production  of  those 
islands  and  continental  shores,  which  aie 
situated  within  the  torrid  zone.  Here 
this  beautiful  and  useful  tree  is  spread  in 
such  abundance  and  variety,  that  its  ap- 
pearance constitutes  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  lanus  where  it 
grows ; and  its  representation  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  natural  symbol  of 
tropical  climates.  It  is  unquestionably 
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the  beft  gift  which  the  beneficent  Author 
of  Nature  hath  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants 
of  those  sultry  regions.  Wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  simple  life,  it 
yields  without  the  labour  of  preparation 
that  food  and  exhilarating  beverage,  which 
in  aufterer  climates,  can  only  be  obtained 
with  toil  and  care.  Its  broad  and  spread- 
ing foliage,  of  the  most  refreshing  verdure, 
cools  and  shelters  the  thirsty  soil  where  it 
grows,  while  it  is  easily  fashioned  into  a 
light  pavilion,  which  protects  the  natives 
from  the  sun  and  rain.  Of  the  numerous 
class  of  palms,  though  there  are  several 
more  beautiful,  there  is  none  so  eminently 
useful  as  the  Cocoa-nut.  Man,  in  a state 
of  nature,  wants  but  little  that  is  not  sup- 
plied by  this  admirable  tree,  which  is 
adapted  to  purposes  so  various  and  mani- 
fold, that  the  Hindoos,  who  celebrate  its 
uses  in  their  songs  and  verses,  regard  it 
with  wonder  and  veneration  as  a most 
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lively  and  affecting  example  of  the  bene- 
ficence of  Providence. 

The  same  wise  and  benevolent  design, 
which  has  so  amply  provided  for  the  con- 
venience and  accommodation  of  the  south- 
ern islands,  and  shores  of  continents,  by 
the  easy  and  abundant  growth  of  this  use- 
ful tree,  has  still  further  extended  the  be- 
nefit of  this  provision,  by  making  its  pro- 
pagation from  one  land  to  another  depend, 
in  many  instances,  on  the  operation  of 
natural  causes.  For  these  trees  growing 
near  the  sea,  and  frequently  over-hanging 
the  surf,  their  fruit  when  ripe  drops  into 
the  water,  and  is  often  carried  to  a great 
distance  by  winds  and  currents ; and  be- 
ing, in  this  way,  thrown  upon  the  sandy 
shore  of  some  remote  island,  it  strikes 
root.  In  this  manner  Palms  have  sprung 
up  in  some  uninhabited  isles,  where 
no  trees  of  the  kind  grew  at  so  recent 
a period  as  that  of  the  discovery  of  Ix- 
'DiA'by  the  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 
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Hope.  And  here  die  writer  cannot  avoid 
mentioning  a curious  fact,  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  a new  species  of  Cocoa- 
nut  was  first  introduced,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  The 
natives  of  Travancore  had  long  observ- 
ed that  strong  westerly  winds  blew  upon 
their  shore  great  quantities  of  cocoa-nuts, 
which,  being  of  a peculiar  form,  they  call- 
ed the  sea  cocoa-nut,  supposing  that  it 
grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; and  from 
their  ignorance  of  geography,  not  knowing 
where  else  it  could  be  produced.  Ac- 
cording to  their  accounts,  many  ages  past 
before  they  became  sensible  of  the  advant- 
age of  attending  to  the  culture  of  this 
plant.  It  was  left  to  the  spontaneous  ef- 
forts of  Nature,  and  sprung  up  here  and 
there  among  the  sand.  It  is  now  how- 
ever considered  as  one  of  their  most  use- 
ful trees ; and  is,  in  some  respects,  reck- 
oned more  valuable  than  the  common  co- 
coa-nut. It  probably  came  from  the 

Sechelles 
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Sechelles,  or  some  of  the  remote  Mal- 
dives, where  the  same  species  is  still 
found. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be 
evident,  that  the  spontaneous  growth  and 
propagation  of  the  cocoa-nut  must  be 
principally  confined  to  low  islands,  and  to 
the  flat  and  maritime  parts  of  continental 
lands.  In  these  places,  it  seems  to  thrive 
best.  When  transplanted  to  high  situa- 
tions remote  from  the  sea,  although  it 
grows,  it  does  not  prosper  so  well.  On 
this  account,  those  valleys  of  St.  He- 
lena, which  border  on  the  sea,  seem 
better  adapted  to  its  culture  than  any 
other  part.  In  those  places,  the  cocoa- 
nut,  as  well  as  the  date,  have  already 
been  tried,  and  are  found  to  thrive.  In 
Rupert’s  valley,  there  is  a very  fine  date 
tree,  which  seems  to  have  sprung  up  by 
accident,  for  so  little  has  been  done  id 
the  improvement  of  this  place,  that  a 
solitary  date  tree  is  die  only  one  of  any 
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kind  to  be  seen  in  the  largest  valley  of  the 
island;  though,  from  the  example  of  a 
single  tree  thriving  so  well,  it  is  evident 
that  others  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
easily  reared,  and  that  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys,  in  most  places,  might  be  covered 
with  groves  of  the  date  tree  and  cocoa  nut. 
Together  with  these,  the  other  valuable 
Palms  ought  to  be  tried,  especially  those 
which  would  afford  the  greatest  resource 
to  the  inhabitants,  in  the  event  of  any  ur- 
gent scarcity.  One  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary Palms  in  the  world  grows  in  Ma- 
labar, and  is  called  by  the  natives  there 
the  Codda  Panni.  The  pith  of  it  is 
made  into  bread.  The  branches  are  so 
large,  that  one  of  them  plaited  will  pro- 
tect a dozen  people  from  the  sun  or 
rain.  The  natives  here  know  the  value 
of  their  palm  trees,  as  they  subsist  for  a 
part  of  the  year  on  their  produce.  The 
codda  panni,  and  another  palm  of  Ma- 
labar, called  Todda  Panni,  would  be 

valuable 
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valuable  in  St.  Helena.  hey  are  both 
> .different  frorp  the  sago  palm,  which  alone 
would  be  a great  acquisition. 

The  Palmyra,  or  Borassus  Flabelli- 
formis,  is  a very  hardy  palm,  which,  along 
the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
del, grows  out  of  the  dead  sand,  and 
overspreads  it  in  some  places  with  a lofty 
and  open  forest ; in  others,  with  a close 
and  impenetrable  thicket.  It  affords  a 
hard  and  very  durable  timber,  and  its 
fruit,  though  less  valuable  than  the  cocoa- 
nut,  is  useful  for  many  purposes.  This 
tree,  as  it  requires  but  little  moisture, 
.would  probably  grow  in  St.  Helena. 
In  some  parts  of  India,  it  is  planted  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  affording  shelter  to 
the  more  delicate  palms  which  are  inter- 
mixed with  it,  such  as  the  Areca,  or  Be- 
tel-nut palm.  Though  no  trial  has  hi- 
therto been  made  with  the  bread  fruit,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  would  succeed  in 
some  parts,  especially  among  the  interior 

hills, 
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hills,  where  there  is  always  more  moisture 
than  in  any  other  place.  In  similar  situa- 
v tions  in  India  it  is  found  to  thrive,  and 
is  easily  reared  ; though  its  culture  here 
has  never  been  an  object  of  much  atten- 
tion. 

Together  with  the  palms,  which,  in 
times  of  exigency,  would  afford  a substi- 
tute for  bread,  such  trees  should  be  in- 
troduced as  yield  the  most  wholesome  and 
nutritious  fruits.  Among  these,  certainly, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  Jack,  or 
Artocarpus  Integrifolia,  which  bears  the 
largest  fruit  in  the  world,  and  affords  a 
beautiful  timber,  resembling  mahogany. 
It  would  probably  thrive  among  the  ar- 
gillaceous hills  of  the  interior.  In  Tan- 
jore,  it  grows  in  a soil  somewhat  similar, 
through  which  we  find  dispersed  many 
volcanic  products.  In  the  salt  soils  near 
the  sea  it  does  not  thrive,  but  grows 
luxuriantly  on  the  tops  of  hills,  whence 
the  natives  of  India  say,  that  it  was 

originally 
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originally  transplanted  into  the  plains.  It 
is  a singular  circumstance  respecting  this 
tree,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known,  that  it  produces  its  fruit  at  the 
same  time  from  the  boughs  and  stem,  and 
from  that  part  of  the  trunk  which  is  un- 
der ground,  where  the  natives  find  it  upon 
digging.  The  fruit,  dug  up  in  this  way, 
is  reckoned  the  best,  and  the  time  of  its 
maturity  is  known,  from  the  ground  over 
it  cracking  and  opening.  This  tree,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  in 
the  universe,  has  not  been  long  known  to 
European  Botanists.  Its  foliage  is  very 
close  and  shady,  and  the  leaf  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  laurel.  The  fruit  is 
of  a most  extraordinary  size,  and  contains 
a wholesome  and  sweet  pulp,  interspersed 
with  small  kernels  called  Jack-nuts,  of  an 
exquisite  flavour  and  nutritious  quality. 
The  natives  of  some  of  the  hills  of  In- 
dia use  these  kernels  as  bread. 

The  Mahwah  tree,  which  grows  in 

the 
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the  sandy  desarts  of  Bahar  and  Orissa, 
and  by  supporting  the  severe  droughts  of 
that  climate,  supplies  a seasonable  sub- 
sistence to  the  inhabitants,  seems  well  cal- 
culated to  bear  the  less  parching  droughts 
of  St.  Helena,  and  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced here. 

Next  to  the  culture  of  those  trees, 
which  more  immediately  administer  to 
human  wants  and  convenience,  and  which 
would  afford  a resource  against  the  worst 
accidents  that  could  arise  from  the  failure 
of  foreign  supplies,  the  principal  object 
should  be  to  introduce  such  trees  and 
shrubs  as  will  best  shelter  the  surface,  and 
afford  an  useful  timber.  From  this,  the 
dews  and  rains  might  be  rendered  more 
frequent  and  general,  the  growth  of 
the  smaller  vegetables  promoted,  and 
sufficient  supplies  of  wood  obtained  for 
the  use  of  the  island  itself,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  ships  which  touch 

here. 
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here.  How  much  this  is  wanted,  will 
readily  appear  from  the  instructions  given 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Com- 
manders of  their  ships,  in  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly enjoined,  that  the  said  Comman- 
ders shall  bring  with  them  from  India 
a sufficient  supply  of  wood,  to  avoid 
distressing  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Hele- 
na, where  the  great  scarcity  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  obliged  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, to  prohibit  its  being  carried  offi  the 
island.  A spot,  which  has  so  much  of 
the  Company’s  care,  it  would  be  worthy 
of  their  liberality  to  improve  by  planting 
and  decorating  it  with  wood ; by  which 
means  this  settlement  would  be  rendered 
more  comfortable  and  independent  in  it- 
self, and  more  essentially  useful  to  the 
public.  Some  progress  might  be  made 
in  this  plan  of  improvement,  without  any 
great  expence,  and  merely  by  forwarding 
in  the  annual  ships  from  India  and  Eng- 
land, the  seeds  and  rooted  plants  oi  the 

most 
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most  useful  shrubs  and  trees,  and  by  ap- 
pointing some  proper  persons  on  the  spot, 
to  superintend  the  rising  plantations. 

It  should  be  an  object  here  to  make 
trial  of  a great  variety  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions ; since,  from  the  experiments 
that  have  hitherto  been  made,  it  seems 
impossible  to  determine  before  hand  what 
particular  plants,  either  of  hot  or  cold 
countries,  are  best  suited  to  this  spot; 
some  having  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  some  few,  where  there  appeared 
a greater  probability  of  success,  having  fail- 
ed. For  example,  where  we  see  the  apple 
answer  so  well,  we  might  expect  that  the 
pear  and  the  cherry  would  succeed ; yet 
it  is  otherwise,  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  inhabitants.  No  Indian  plant 
seems  less  calculated  for  this  situation  than 
the  Bamboo,  which  delights  in  moisture, 
and  grows  best  on  the  river  banks,  and  in 
rich  wet  grounds  at  the  foot  of  hills : Yet 
the  bamboo  grows  exceedingly  well  at  St. 

n Helena, 
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Helena.  We  should  not  easily  have 
supposed  that  the  furze,  the  bramble,  and 
fir  of  northern  regions  would  have  at- 
tained a vigorous  and  luxuriant  growth 
on  the  summit  of  a volcanic  rock  in  the 
Torrid  Zone  i yet  these  plants  thrive  as 
well  here  as  in  Britain.  Of  the  nu- 
merous useful  productions,  peculiar  to 
warm  and  cold  latitudes,  of  which  no 
trial  has  hitherto  been  made,  it  seems 
probable  that  many  will  succeed.  Why 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  same  country, 
when  transplanted  hither,  should  not  an- 
swer equally  well,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
explain.  But  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  soil  and  climate, 
which  'is  more  favourable  to  certain  ve- 
getable productions  than  it  is  to  others  of 
the  same  region.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
soil  and  climate,  which  perhaps  operates 
more  considerably  from  the  present  bleak 
and  naked  state  of  the  grounds,  may 
probably  change  with  the  progress  of  im- 
provement. 
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provement,  when  the  surface  is  better 
sheltered,  and  consequently  more  moist 
and  humid,  and  any  sharp  ungenial  in- 
fluence of  the  Trade  wind  thereby  di- 
minished. 

The  different  sorts  of  palm  trees  have 
been  mentioned  as  the  productions  most 
likely  to  answer  in  the  valleys.  On  the 
bare  rocky  heights,  it  is  probable  that  the 
jungle  shrubs  of  India  would  succeed  as 
well  as  the  palms  in  the  lower  grounds. 
Of  these  shrubs,  the  Mimosae  would  be 
the  most  useful.  Their  growth,  besides 
sheltering  and  protecting  the  surface, 
would  afford  a supply  of  fire- wood  to  the 
inhabitants ; and  prevent  the  necessity  of 
importing  coals  in  a climate,  where  fire 
is  only  wanted  for  culinary  purposes. 
The  culture  of  forest  and  timber  trees 
would  probably  succeed  best  on  the  de- 
clivities and  summits  of  the  interior  hills ; 
where,  if  they  could  be  made  to  grow, 
they  would,  no  doubt,  have  a favourable 
n 2 influence 
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influence  on  the  climate,  by  attracting 
the  clouds,  and  favouring  the  descent  of 
rain. 

This  plan  of  improvement,  which  would 
propose  to  confine  the  cultivation  of  palms 
to  the  valleys  on  the  shore  ; of  jungle 
shrubs  to  the  rocky  eminences;  and  of 
forest  trees  to  the  interior  heights  and  de- 
clivities, seems  best  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  situation  of  the  grounds;  and  it  is 
conformable  to  the  course  which  Nature 
has  followed,  in  cloathing  the  surface  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  lands  in  the 
world,  the  peninsula  of  India,  whose 
shores  are  overspread  with  groves  of 
palms,  while  deep  jungles  occupy  the 
higher  rocky  grounds,  and  forests  sur- 
round the  interior  mountains.  And  al- 
though this  land  has  been  inhabited  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  by  a race  of  civi- 
lized people,  who  have  filled  it  with  the 
stupendous  monuments  of  their  lehgion 
and  industry,  they  have,  however,  inter- 
fered 
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fered  so  little  with  the  order  which  Na- 
ture had  chosen  for  distributing  her  pro- 
ductions, that  its  different  portions,  to 
this  day,  are  distinguished  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  shrubs  and  trees  j and  the 
palm,  the  bamboo,  the  teak,  and  mi- 
mosas, still  occupy  their  ancient  and  na- 
tural situations. 

The  Teak,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  Indian  trees,  ought 
likewise  to  be  tried  here ; and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  situations  in  which  it  ge- 
nerally grows,  we  might  suppose  it  would 
answer.  Some  of  the  finest  teak  trees, i 
that  are  met  with  in  the  Animalee 
Forests,  spring  from  among  fragments  of 
rock,  where  there  appears  to  be  no  sort 
of  soil,  besides  a little  red  earth  or  clay, 
similar  to  that  of  St.  Helena.  If  to 
the  teak,  which  is  so  useful,  the  Poon, 
another  eastern  tree,  could  be  added,  it 
would  be  a valuable  acquisition.  It 
grows  straight  and  to  an  amazing  height, 

n 3 and 
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and  is  generally  used  for  the  masts  of 
ships.  Groves  of  such  trees  on  the 
heights,  besides  the  influence  they  would 
have  on  the  general  course  of  the  rains 
and  dews,  would  constitute  a source  of 
interior  wealth ; and  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  fleets,  which  might  not  other- 
wise be  inclined  to  touch  here. 

Of  many  other  Indian  trees,  which 
might  be  recommended  as  proper  to  be 
tried,  and  likely  to  succeed,  the  writer 
shall  only  mention  one  more  The  tree 
which  he  means  is  the  Banyan,  that  no- 
blest production  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, which  springing  from  a small  seed, 
dropt  sometimes  in  the  crevice  of  a rock, 
shoots  up  and  spreads  into  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  a grove.  1 his  tree  per- 
haps would  thrive  among  the  rocks,  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills.  In  India,  it  fre- 
quently takes  root,  and  grows  in  such  si- 
tuations. It  very  often  springs  from  the 
walls  of  a Choultry  or  Pagoda,  and  spread- 
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ing  round,  includes  the  whole  building 
within  its  roots  and  fibres ; in  many 
places,  confining  and  supporting  what 
otherwise  would  tumble  down:  For  in 

some  ruinous  buildings,  round  which  the 
banyan  has  spread  in  this  manner,  and 
where  the  lower  parts  of  the  building 
have  been  removed  by  the  natives,  we 
still  observe  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls 
entire  and  unbroken,  and  suspended  in  the 
air  among  the  fibres  of  the  banyan.  Sure- 
ly, no  tree  could  be  a greater  acquisition 
to  St.  Helena  than  one  of  this  descrip- 
tion ; whose  growth  would  fix  and  con- 
fine the  loose  basaltic  crags,  and  guard  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  mis- 
chief to  which  they  are  exposed,  from 
the  rocks  unexpectedly  separating  and 
tumbling  down.  That  the  banyan  would 
grow  among  these  loose  rocks,  seems 
not  unlikely.  The  Pipel,  which  resem- 
bles it,  and  grows  in  similar  situations 
in  Inx)ia,  has  somehow  or  other  taken 
n 4 
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root  in  Rupert’s  Hill,  near  the  Govern- 
ment-house. There  is  only  a single  plant 
of  it ; but  it  is  healthy,  and  grows  out  of 
the  lava.  No  one  could  tell  how  it  came 
there.  Where  the  pipel  thrives,  ihe  ban- 
yan is  likely  to  grow.  This  last,  fre- 
quently springs  from  the  fissures  of  the 
granite,  where  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  soil.  It  very  often  takes  root  in 
the  trunks  of  trees,  especially  in  that  of 
the  palmyra.  There  is  an  extensive  plan- 
tation of  these  trees  (palmyras)  between 
Allamparva  and  Sadras,  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  in  which  every  pal- 
myra composing  it,  is  encompassed  with 
a net-work  of  the  roots  of  the  banyan, 
from  seeds  dropt  in  the  crevices  of  the 
trunks  by  the  birds.  These  facts,  which 
are  curious  in  themselves,  are  mentioned 
here,  only  to  shew  the  facility  with  which 
the  banyan  takes  root,  and  the  probabili- 
ty there  is  of  introducing  it  with  success 
at  St.  Helena. 


Artificial 
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Artificial  grasses,  and  a variety  of  use- 
ful herbs,  which  cannot  support  the  drought 
of  the  island  in  its  present  naked  state, 
might  yet  be  introduced  and  cultivated 
with  success,  if  the  valleys  and  rocky 
eminences  were  moderately  sheltered  with 
wood.  One  great  advantage  of  the  na- 
tive jungles  of  India  (many  of  the  small 
trees  and  shrubs  of  which  would  probably 
thrive  here)  is,  that  they  protect  the  herb- 
age, and  thus  preserve  abundant  pasture 
for  the  cattle  in  the  dry  and  hot  season  j 
while  the  open  plains,  which  are  unpro- 
tected with  wood,  are  converted  into 
sandy  wastes,  and  yield  not  a blade  of 
grass.  These  hardy  shrubs  seem  to  be 
the  first  productions,  with  which  Nature, 
in  a burning  climate,  overspreads  rocky 
and  sandy  grounds  3 and,  while  they  afford 
shelter  to  the  tender  herbs  which  spring 
up  under  their  shade,  they  probably  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  the  reception  and  growth 
of  forest  and  fruit  trees.  It  would  be  ad- 
visable 
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visable  to  adopt  this  course,  in  improving 
the  most  rocky  and  barren  parts,  by 
planting  them  with  these  jungle  shrubs 
of  India,  which  by  preserving  the  sur- 
face cool  and  humid,  would  favour  the 
growth  of  herbs  and  grasses,  assist  in  cor- 
recting the  natural  dryness  of  the  climate, 
and  prove,  in  a variety  of  ways,  useful  to 
the  settlement. 

But  in  order  to  ensure  complete  success 
to  these  improvements,  and  to  obviate  the 
ill  effects  of  long  continued  droughts, 
while  the  plantations  are  young  and  the 
surface  unsheltered,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  an  artificial  command  of 
water.  This  might  be  effected  by  dig- 
crins:  tanks  and  reservoirs,  which,  trom  the 
nature  of  the  grounds,  might  be  so  con- 
structed, as  to  afford  an  easy  and  ready- 
supply  to  most  parts  of  the  island.  Many 
of  them  might  be  filled  and  kept  up  by 
the  springs  of  the  interior  hills  j and  they 

would 
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would  be  still  further  augmented  by  oc- 
casional rain.  In  a situation  where  water 
is  so  much  wanted,  and  where  its  artificial 
distribution  would  yield  such  benefit, 
we  are  surprized  to  see  so  much  of  it 
running  to  waste.  The  effect  of  the  par- 
tial allotments  of  Nature,  may  frequently 
be  compensated  by  human  industry  and 
care.  Even  in  this  dry  climate,  where 
the  rains  are  not  only  deficient  in  quantity, 
but  partial  in  their  extent,  and  uncertain 
in  their  periods  of  access,  still  the  quan- 
tity that  actually,  falls  down  from  the 
clouds  upon  the  hills,  and  which  oozing 
through  the  beds  of  rock  and  clay,  breaks 
out  in  numerous  springs  at  their  bottoms 
and  on  their  declivities,  might,  with  pro- 
per management  and  distribution,  be  suf- 
ficient to  moisten  and  fertilize  a great  part 
of  the  surface.  Tanks  and  reservoirs  dug 
to  retain  and  preserve  it,  would,  as  has 
been  observed,  receive  still  further  addi- 
tions from  the  rains,  and  would  prove  a 

great 
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great  resource  to  vegetation  during  the 
prevalence  of  severe  droughts  j and  this 
seems  the  only  way  in  which  cultivation 
on  such  a spot  as  this  can,  at  the  begin- 
ning, be  carried  on  without  any  risk  of 
failure  or  miscarriage.  The  expence  and 
labour  of  constructing  a sufficient  number 
of  tanks  for  this  purpose  could  not  be 
very  considerable,  and  would  be  far  less 
than  the  natives  of  some  countries  are 
obliged  to  undergo,  in  order  to  secure 
themselves  from  famine.  If  the  prospect 
of  expence  or  difficulty  could  have  detei  - 
red  from  useful  undertakings  like  this,  no 
Hindoo  legislator  would  ever  have  enter- 
tained the  arduous  project  of  introducing 
the  culture  of  rice  into  the  Carnatic, 
and  of  instructing  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  the  most  parched  and  fervid  climates 
in  the  world,  to  depend  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  the  production  of  a delicate 
grain,  which  cannot  be  made  to  grow  out 

of  water.  Yet,  by  the  construction  of  im- 
mense 
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mense  and  numerous  tanks  and  reservoirs, 
which  collect  and  preserve  the  partial 
bounties  of  heaven,  and  by  the  erection 
of  some  stupendous  works,  which  con- 
troul  the  course  of  rivers  and  extend  the 
distribution  of  their  waters,  the  plains  of 
the  Carnatic,  which  for  six  months  to- 
gether are  sometimes  not  visited  with 
rain,  and  for  a long  period  not  refreshed 
with  any  dews,  have  been  made  to  yield 
luxuriant  harvests  of  a grain  purely  aqua- 
tic ; and  from  being  in  a state  of  nature, 
mere  rock  and  sand,  overspread  with 
jungle,  have,  through  the  patient  industry 
of  the  Hindoos,  become  the  garden  and 
granary  of  India.  It  may  be  doubted, 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  wkh 
all  their  boasts  of  civilization,  and  proud 
claims  of  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
mankind,  would,  in  circumstances  so  ar- 
duous and  difficult,  have  the  courage  to 
undertake,  and  the  patience  to  execute, 
such  a stupendous  monument  of  public 
beneficence. 
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If  examples  were  needed,  or  could 
avail  to  encourage  exertion,  the  writer 
knows  of  none  stronger  or  more  appli- 
cable than  that  of  the  Carnatic,  which 
shews  how  a parched  and  rocky  soil  may 
be  improved,  and  a great  scheme  of 
watery  cultivation  carried  on,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  natural  dryness  of  the  climate. 
But  that  elaborate  process  and  assiduous 
care  required  in  the  culture  of  an  aquatic 
plant,  are  not  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  any  improvements  of  which 
St.  Helena  is  capable.  Trees  and  shrubs, 
transplanted  to  its  hills  and  valleys,  would 
only  for  a time  require  an  occasional  sup- 
ply of  water.  In  a state  of  greater 
strength  and  maturity,  they  would  pro- 
bably attract  a sufficiency  of  dew  and  rain 
to  support  their  verdure,  and  promote 
their  farther  growth. 

By  the  effect  of  such  improvements, 

the  climate  here  might  probably  undergo 

some 
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some  little  alteration,  in  becoming  moister 
than  it  is  at  present ; and  the  planting  of 
the  bare  rocky  summits  with  such  trees 
and  shrubs  as  can  be  made  to  grow  upon 
them,  is  the  only  means  which  we  can 
employ  to  favour  the  descent  of  dews  and 
rains.  That  such  plantations,  when  grown 
to  some  maturity,  would  attract  a suffi- 
ciency of  moisture  to  preserve  their  ver- 
dure and  promote  their  farther  growth, 
seems  highly  probable,  from  what  hap- 
pens among  the  interior  hills,  where  there 
are  groves  of  flourishing  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  where,  as  it  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, light  rains  frequently  fall,  while 
not  a drop  reaches  the  bare  rocks  on  the 
shore,  notwithstanding  their  great  eleva- 
tion. But  although  the  natural  dryness 
of  the  climate  might  in  this  way  be  con- 
siderably relieved,  and  the  island  rendered 
more  valuable,  and  far  more  commodious 
and  agreeable  to  its  inhabitants,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  improvements 

which 
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which  can  be  made  on  the  surface  of  so 
small  a spot,  can  effect  any  material 
change  in  the  course  of  the  seasons,  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Extensive  tracts  of 
land,  from  the  effect  of  cultivation,  from 
the  disposition  of  their  woods,  and  the 
draining  of  their  marshes,  may  undergo 
considerable  changes  of  temperature  and 
climate  : But  a petty  isle,  removed  from 
the  influence  of  every  other  land,  and 
lying  in  an  immense  ocean,  whose  climate 
and  temperature  are  regulated  by  the  in- 
variable course  of  the  T rade  wind,  can 
have  no  great  influence  on  the  seasons,  and 
on  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere 
which  prevails  in  those  latitudes.  \ et  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe,  if  it  were  covered 
with  wood,  and  otherwise  cultivated,  that 
it  would  be  more  frequently  visited  with 
showers  than  it  is  at  present ; and  this  sup- 
position is  conformable  to  what  actually 
takes  place  in  its  naked  and  wooded  sum- 
mits. But  that  the  rains  here  can  ever 

become 
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become  very  abundant,  or  regularly 
periodic,  as  in  most  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, is  not  at  all  probable.  In  spite  of 
what  human  art  and  industry  can  effect, 
St.  Helena  must  always  remain  a dry 
climate,  unless  some  great  revolution  of 
nature  should  raise  other  lands  in  its 
neighbourhood,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean;  and  by  controuling  the  general 
current  of  the  Trade  wind,  give  rise  to 
periodic  monsoons,  variable  winds,  or  al- 
ternate land  and  sea  breezes,  in  the  centre 
of  the  fEthiopic.  From  these  ordinary 
sources  of  rain  in  warm  countries,  the 
particular  situation  of  St.  Helena  wholly 
excludes  it ; and  being  placed  in  circum- 
stances where  the  principal  causes  which 
produce  the  general  and  occasional  rains 
of  tropical  countries  do  not  operate  at 
all,  and  where  the  sources  of  its  own 
peculiar  rains  only  operate  feebly  and  at 
uncertain  intervals,  the  only  alteration 
that  is  likely  to  happen  is,  that  a wooded 

o and 
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and  cultivated  surface  will  naturally  attract 
and  retain  more  rain  and  humidity  than 
a naked  rock,  which  is  almost  continually 
heated  above  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea. 

From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate 
here,  and  the  course  of  the  winds,  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  salu- 
brity of  the  place  would  be  affected  by 
the  improvements  which  have  been  re- 
commended. It  is  true,  that  some  of 
the  most  unhealthy  of  the  tropical  islands, 
especially  those  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  are 
observed  to  be  the  most  exuberant  in  their 
vegetable  productions.  But  the  malignity 
of  their  climate  does  not  arise  from  their 
verdure  and  luxuriance ; it  is  occasioned 
by  the  close  and  sultry  heats,  dead  calms, 
and  excessive  rains,  to  which  they  are 
subject.  From  these,  and  the  noxious 
effects  of  them,  St.  Helena  is  wholly  ex- 
empted. It  does  not  owe  its  salubrity  to 
its  nakedness,  but  to  the  steady  influence 
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of  the  Trade  wind,  which  would  equally 
purify  and  refresh  its  hills  and  valleys,  if 
its  whole  surface  were  covered  with  wood, 
and  those  dark  and  rugged  volcanic  cliffs, 
with  their  deep  chasms  and  overhanging 
crags,  were  decorated  with  verdure  and 
luxuriance  to  the  water’s  edge.  And  while 
this  steady  and  salubrious  gale  is  continu- 
ally blowing  over  it,  no  hurtful  exhala- 
tions are  likely  to  arise  from  the  greater 
humidity  of  its  wooded  surface. 

When  we  consider  how  much  this 
island  might  be  improved  and  decorated 
by  the  addition  of  wood,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  anticipate  the  striking  and  beautiful 
effects  that  would  arise  from  it.  There 
is  here  every  variety  and  wildness  of  sur- 
face, which  can  result  from  the  most 
fantastic  configuration  of  rocks  and  hills  ; 
and  this  rude  and  natural  scenery  wants 
only  the  shade  and  embellishment  of  wood, 
to  make  the  whole  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  romantic  spots  in  the  world  ; 

o 2 and 
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and  which,  instead  of  disgusting  the  eye 
with  a prospect  so  dismal  and  dreary  un- 
der a benign  and  genial  sky,  would  disco- 
ver, in  the  remote  solitude  of  the  ocean, 
an  object  the  most  grateful  and  refreshing 
to  those  that  approached  it. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  INHABITANTS,  AND  THE  INTERIOR 
CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

THE  situation  of  a little  colony,  em- 
bosomed in  the  recesses  of  a rocky  island, 
and  separated  by  an  immense  ocean  from 
the  troubles  and  calamities  of  the  sur- 
rounding world,  we  should  willingly  fi- 
gure to  ourselves  as  the  retreat  of  happi- 
ness ; which  those  who  sought  for  it  in 
retirement,  might  expect  to  find  in  the 
valleys  of  St.  Helena.  Here  the  in- 
habitants, in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and 
security,  have  only  to  attend  to  the  care 
of  their  families  and  gardens.  They  are 
exempted  from  many  of  those  sources  of 
strife  and  contention  which  vex  and  dis- 
quiet more  extended  communities  of  man- 
kind ; and,  under  the  delightful  climate 
where  they  dwell,  they  are  blessed  with 
o 3 some 
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some  of  the  best  things  which  this  world 
can  give  : — with  long  life ; exemption 
from  disease  ; a healthful  offspring ; and 
beautiful  women.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  whatever  sorrow,  that  the 
happiness  and  content,  which  some  con- 
sider as  attainable  in  a state  of  retirement 
from  the  great  and  busy  world,  are  only 
delusive  phantoms,  feigned  by  sages  and 
poets,  in  the  fond  hope  of  finding  some- 
where, what  hitherto  has  not  been  found 
upon  earth.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sr. 
Helena  seem  to  live  satisfied  widi  their 
present  condition,  or  without  a longing 
desire  to  quit  it ; and  the  wish  of  tc  going 
<c  home,”  by  which  is  meant  going  to 
England,  is  fondly  and  familiarly  express- 
ed, as  well  by  the  native  inhabitants  as 
by  the  recent  settlers.  They  appear  to 
consider  their  situation  as  a state  of  exile, 
which  few  of  them  have  any  hopes  of 
getting  away  from  : for  those  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company  nave  but 

very 
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very  moderate  appointments  ; and  the 
others,  very  little  opportunity  of  getting 
wealth.  That  the  inhabitants,  whom  their 
residence  and  occupation  here  have  sepa- 
rated from  their  kindred  and  friends, 
should  wish  to  return  to  them,  is  natural 
enough:  But  it  seems  more  unaccount- 
able in  the  natives,  who  have  never  been 
out  of  the  island,  to  express  so  strong  a 
desire  of  <f  going  home.” 

Of  a little  society,  thus  shut  up  in  an 
irksome  solitude,  and  having  so  few  op- 
portunities of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  think, 
that  they  passed  their  days  agreeably  to- 
gether; and  that  envy  and  discord  had 
never  found  their  way  to  those  sequestered 
retreats,  where  fancy  would  gladly  paint 
the  abode  of  simplicity  and  innocence. 
But  whether  from  the  effects  of  family 
jealousies,  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  such 
confined  situations,  or  from  those  little 
tales  of  scandal  and  whispers  of  detraction 
o 4t  which 
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which  are  so  frequently  heard  in  small 
communities,  or  from  whatever  other 
cause,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  peace 
and  social  intercourse  of  this  settlement 
have  been  sometimes  disturbed.  An 
acute  and  well-informed  traveller,  who 
visited  this  place,  has  remarked,  “ While 
“ ships  are  riding  in  the  roads,  and  the 
« inhabitants  busy  in  supplying  their 
“ wants,  or  eager  to  entertain  their  guests, 
<c  their  minds,  occupied  also  with  foreign 
« events,  of  which  the  strangers  bring  ac- 
“ counts  to  them,  that  any  dissentions 
<c  subsisting  among  individuals  in  the 
<c  place  are  suspended  for  the  time ; but 
« that,  when  the  shipping  season  is  over, 
<c  and  the  settlement  void  of  business,  as1 
« Well  as  of  topics  of  discussion  on  dis- 
tc  tant  incidents,  intestine  divisions  some- 
“ times  revive;  and  that  it  is  an  object 
f<  of  government  to  divert  their  minds 
(C  from  their  private  feuds,  by  engaging 
ft  them  in  military  exercises,  or  even  in 

“ domestic 
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« domestic  amusements  or  dramatic  en- 
“ tertainments.” 

To  persons  coming  from  the  gay  and 
cheerful  scenes  of  the  East  Indies,  where 
society  is  enlivened  by  the  utmost  ease 
and  freedom  of  intercourse,  and  by  the 
most  unbounded  hospitality,  the  manner 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Helena 
pass  their  time,  seems  dull  and  irksome. 
With  so  few  objects  around  them  to  re- 
lieve and  diversify  attention,  it  seems  at 
first  surprising,  that  they  should  not  more 
generally  seek  for  entertainment  in  the 
society  of  each  other.  To  strangers,  they 
appear  to  associate  very  little  together  : 
and,  except  during  the  shipping  season, 
when  they  quit  their  country  residences 
and  live  in  James  Town,  they  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  year  apart  from  each 
other  at  their  garden  houses,  between 
which,  if  the  tenants  were  even  more  dis- 
posed to  associate,  the  intervention  of 
crags,  precipices,  and  chasms,  would  pre- 
, elude 
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elude  the  opportunity  of  easy  and  fre- 
quent intercourse.  This  quiet  and  se- 
cluded life  they  have  probably  chosen,  as 
the  most  suitable  to  their  circumstances, 
and  to  the  care  of  their  families  and 
while  it  preserves  their  health,  and  con- 
tributes to  their  longevity,  they  have  the 
less  cause  to  envy  the  conviviality  of  their 
Indian  brethren,  which,  however  it  may 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  hour, 
has  not  been  found  favourable  to  health 
and  length  of  days. 

It  is  customary  for  the  passengers  of 
the  homeward-bound  Indiamen,  during 
their  stay  here,  to  live  at  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants ; and,  excepting  the  Go- 
vernor and  Deputy  Governor,  and  a few 
others,  who  entertain  strangers  with  un- 
bought hospitality,  all  the  inhabitants  are 
ready  to  accommodate  them  with  board 
and  lodging ; the  terms  of  which  are  ge- 
nerally complained  of  as  being  extrava- 
gantly high.  Rut  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, 
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bered,  that  most  articles  of  provision  here 
are  obtained  with  difficulty ; that  the  in- 
habitants have  but  few  opportunities  of 
disposing  of  what  little  superfluous  stock 
they  are  possessed  of,  or  of  adding  to 
their  means  of  replacing  it;  and  that 
those  whom  they  entertain  can  in  general 
afford  to  pay  well  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. It  seems,  therefore,  but  reason- 
able, that-  wealthy  strangers,  who  are 
treated  with  the  best  fare  which  the  place 
affords,  and  certainly  with  much  kindness 
and  attention,  should  contribute  adequate- 
ly to  the  comfort  of  their  hosts,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  settlement. 

In  a situation  where  the  inhabitants, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  their  time,  are 
cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  left  to  look  upon  the  naked  expanse 
of  the  ocean,  it  will  not  easily  be  imagin- 
ed, what  lively  interest  is  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  any  ship..  The  arrival  of 
the  homeward-bound  Indiamen  is  the 


greatest 
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greatest  event  of  the  year.  It  fills  the 
whole  settlement  with  alacrity  and  joy. 
They  quit  their  gardens,  flock  to  James 
Town,  open  their  houses  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  passengers,  and  entertain 
them  with  plays,  dances,  and  concerts. 
These  gay  assemblies  are  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  many  agreeable  and  hand- 
some young  women,  natives  of  the  place, 
who,  amid  the  general  festivity,  seem  to 
feel  a peculiar  interest  in  what  is  going 
forward;  probably,  not  without  some 
throbbing  expectations  of  being  taken 
from  a scene,  where  they  are  weary  with 
constantly  contemplating  the  same  ob- 
jects. The  appearance  of  so  much  love- 
liness and  beauty,  cast  away  in  a lonesome 
situation  like  this,  has  sometimes  raised 
stronger  emotions  than  those  of  mere 
sympathy,  in  the  bosoms  of  their  guests ; 
and  the  native  women,  of  St.  Helena 
have  adorned  domestic  life,  and  graced 

the  politest  circles  in  England  and  In- 
dia 
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dia.  To  such  fortunate  and  pleasing 
occurrences,  it  may  somewhat  contribute, 
that  many  of  the  strangers,  having  escaped 
with  impaired  constitutions  from  the  op- 
pression and  sultriness  of  an  Indian  at- 
mosphere, experience  a sudden  renova- 
tion of  health  and  spirits,  under  this  mild 
and  salubrious  climate.  Into  minds  thus 
exhilarated,  from  the  effects  of  returning 
health,  love  easily  finds  an  entrance. 

But  whether  the  expectations  of  the 
ladies  are  often  favoured  in  this  way,  or 
not,  the  pleasure  and  benefit  derived  by 
convalescents  from  the  climate  tend  great- 
ly to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  their  short 
stay  here  : and  as  tfie  people  with  whom 
they  live,  are  of  a courteous  and  oblig- 
ing disposition,  and  readily  take  the 
trouble  of  shewing  whatever  is  worth 
seeing  in  the  island,  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, that  strangers  will  pass  their  time 
very  agreeably.  We  love  so  much  better 
to-be  pleased  than  to  be  instructed,  that 

the 
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the  qualities  which  inspire  good  humour 
and  complacency,  easily  compensate  the 
want  of  information  and  intelligence. 
The  conversation  of  the  natives  is  that 
of  a plain  unaffected  people,  chiefly  con- 
versant about  their  own  concerns.  A 
life  of  seclusion,  passed  upon  a spot 
where  one  only  sees  the  sky  and  the 
ocean,  is  not  likely  to  make  men  philo- 
sophers or  citizens  of  theworld.  \\  here 
the  mind  is  limited  in  its  views  to  the 
scenery  and  occupations  of  a petty  isle, 
some  of  its  conceptions  will  naturally  be- 
tray the  confined  circumstances  in  which 
they  arise.  An  observation  made  by  a 
St.  Helena  lady,  “ that  the  arrival  of  the 
« Indiamen  in  England  must,  she  sup- 
“ posed,  make  London  very  gay,”  how- 
ever it  may  excite  a smile  in  this  country, 
was  perfectly  natural,  in  the  situation  in 
which  it  was  made : For  it  must  be  re- 

membered, that  the  arrival  of  the  Indiamen 
makes  the  season  of  festivity  at  St.  He- 
lena ; 
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lena  and  is  an  event  interesting  to  all, 
and  to  females  in  particular,  big  with  ex- 
pectation. As  the  writer  of  this  was  one  day 
walking  with  a gentleman,  who  had  never 
been  out  of  the  island,  they  stopped  to  look 
at  a small  spot  of  ground,  where  the  ve- 
getation was  very  exuberant,  when  the 
gentleman,  lifting  up  his  hands,  cried  out 
with  great  fervour,  “If  St.  Helena 
fC  were  all  as  fruitful  as  this  place,  it 
<f  would  be  the  noblest  and  richest  coun- 
“ try  in  the  world.”  The  writer  spoke 
of  the  wide  and  fertile  regions  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  stretching  like  the  ocean 
around  them  to  immense  distances,  and  of 
the  comparatively  small  size  of  this  island  j. 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  the 
gentleman,  or  at  least  in  giving  him  any 
clear  and  impressive  ideas  of  any  country 
that  could  be  finer  than  his  own,  if  it 
were  all  cultivated.  So  true  it  is,  that 
our  ideas  of  space  depend  upon  experi- 
ence. Yet  some  metaphysicians  tell  us, 

that 
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that  these  ideas  may  be  acquired  in  a dun- 
geon ; so  a man  in  a dungeon,  or  else- 
where,  may  reason  himself  into  a tem- 
porary belief  of  the  non-existence  of  mat- 
ter. But  the  clear  and  convincing  no- 
tions of  things,  which  regulate  our  judg- 
ment and  actions,  are  the  fruits  of  ex- 
perience. The  above  gentleman,  who  had 
lived  more  than  threescore  years  on  art 
island  only  twenty-eight  miles  round,  and 
having  only  a few  inconsiderable  spots 
that  are  fertile,  could  form  no  clear  con- 
ception of  any  thing  richer  and  finer  in 
the  Universe  than  St.  Helena  would 
be,  if,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “ it  were  all 
“ green  to  the  water’s  edge.”  We  may 
smile  at  this  simplicity  ; but  if  the  familiar 
images  and  descriptions  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  have  taken  a peculiar  cast  from 
the  appearances  of  the  countries  where 
they  lived,  and  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  when  they  wrote,  it  cannot  ap- 
pear extraordinary,  that  the  natives  of  a 
* ' remote 
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remote  insulated  rock,  should  have  their 
ideas  fashioned  after  the  model  of  their 
own  little  world. 

But,  however  simple  they  are  in  some 
of  their  notions,  respecting  other  coun- 
tries, they  are  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  their  own  affairs ; and  he,  who,  in 
dealing  with  them,  expects  to  find  the 
simplicity  of  Shepherds  or  Savages,  will 
be  disappointed.  In  the  disposal  of  the 
few  articles,  which  their  scanty  means 
permit  them  to  sell  or  barter,  they  are 
sufficiently  skilful.  In  the  little  artifices 
of  traffic,  some  of  them  speculate  on 
very  remote  chances,  and  distant  proba- 
bilities. One  of  them  related,  with  ap- 
parent triumph  and  satisfaction,  that  if  at 
any  time  he  purchased,  or  was  made  a 
present  of  a main-topmast,  main-yard, 
or  any  other  essential  appendage  of  a 
ship,  which  he  could  turn  to  future  ac- 
, count,  how  he  kept  it  in  store  with  a 
provident  avarice,  till  some  unfortunate 

vessel, 
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vessel,  which  had  suffered  in  the  storms  of 
the  southern  latitudes,  happened  to  ar- 
rive, in  absolute  want  of  these  articles, 
when  he  could  easily  obtain  his  own  price 
for  them.  Extensive  dealers  in  monopoly 
may  smile  at  this  petty  species  of  fore- 
stalling : But  the  principle  is  the  same, 

whether  exercised  on  a large  or  small 
scale  ; and  whether  the  unfortunate  ob- 
ject of  it,  is  a seaman  in  want  of  a main- 
topmast,  or  a community  in  want  of 
bread. 

It  cannot  offend  prejudice*  or  surprise 
credulity  to  be  told,  that  the  natives  of  St. 
Helena  are  like  the  rest  of  the  human 
race  ; and  actuated,  at  times,  by  the  same 
selfish  passions.  A tale  of  incredible 
manners,  however  it  might  amuse  the 
ignorant  and  credulous,  would  not  ob- 
tain belief ; and  it  is  not  intended  here, 
to  paint  a fabulous  race  of  Beings,  differ- 
ing as  widely  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 

as  the  singular  aspect  of  those  rocks 

: % which 
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which  they  live  among,  differs  from  the 
appearances  of  other  countries.  It  may 
serve  to  repress  envy,  and  to  abate  our 
partiality  for  the  imaginary  virtues  of  se- 
clusion, to  know,  that  those  whom  their 
local  situation  has  removed  the  farthest 
from  evil  communication,  are  not  how- 
ever exempted  from  the  specks  and 
blemishes  of  other  mortals. 

The  exact  number  of  the  inhabitant 
it  is  difficult  for  a stranger  to  ascertain^ 
Some  years  ago,  they  were  said  to  amount 
to  upwards  of  2,000,  of  whom  500  were 
soldiers,  and  600  blacks.  There  are  about 
seventy  garden-houses,  and  there  are  very 
few  families  who  have  not  garden-houses, 
in  which  they  generally  reside  from  Octo- 
ber till  April  or  May,  which  is  the  sum- 
mer season ; and  during  this  period, 
James’s  Valley  is  deserted.  It  is  &aid 
then  to  be  sometimes  hot  and  disagree- 
able, James  Town,  which  stands  in 
p 2 this 
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this  valley,  facing  the  northern  bay  where 
the  ships  lye  at  anchor,  consists  of  one 
street,  neat  enough,  but  irregularly  built. 
It  is  well  paved  with  small  stones,  which 
have  been  smoothed  and  rounded  by  the 
sea.  James’s  Valley,  though  one  of 
the  widest,  is  yet  so  narrow,  that  the  rows 
of  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and 
which  run  parallel  with  the  hills,  are  so 
close  to  them,  that  fragments  of  rock, 
loosened  by  the  rain,  and  tumbling  from 
the  declivities,  have  passed  through  their 
roofs ; and,  on  some  occasions,  killed  die 

inhabitants. 

The  garden-houses  are  situated  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  especially  on 
the  south  side,  towards  Sandy  Bay, 
which  is  full  of  the  wildest  scenery  ima- 
ginable. The  situation  of  these  houses  is 
very  striking  and  curious,  being  placed 
here  and  there  on  gentle  slopes,  or  little 
platforms,  which  jut  out  at  different 
heights  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 

surrounded 
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surrounded  with  small,  clumps  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  From  Diana’s  Peak,  we 
observe  them  on  each  hand,  stuck  up  in 
corners  like  bird-cages,  and  hanging  in 
elevations  so  different,  that  the  distance 
in  height  between  the  highest  and  lowest, 
cannot  be  less  than  two  thousand  feet. 
The  small  tufts  of  trees  and  evergreens 
with  which  they  are  decorated,  are  heights 
ened  and  enlivened  in  their  effects  by 
the  rude  and  desolate  scenery  of  the  in- 
termediate hills  and  rocks.  These  houses 
are  only  calculated  for  the  abode  of  sober 
tenants ; and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  there  is  so  little  drinking  and 
conviviality  among  them,  as  jolly  parties 
might  be  attended  with  mischievous  con- 
sequences, where  the  dwellings  are  sur- 
rounded with  such  tremendous  precipices 
and  chasms. 

But  in  these  romantic  and  salubrious 
abodes,  they  enjoy  what  is  better  and 
more  desirable  than  conviviality,  the  so- 
p 3 laces 
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laces  of  dojnestic  life,  and  the  happiness 
of  rearing  large  and  promising  families. 
What  happens  in  this  fine  climate,  may 
be  easily  supposed, — that  females  are  pro- 
lific ; their  labours  easy ; and  their  off- 

i 

6pring  healthful.  But  it  deserves  parti- 
cular notice,  that  the  number  of  females 
born  here,  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  males, 
which  also  happens  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; and,  if  the  writer  is  not  greatly 
mistaken,  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
number  of  males  born  in  Britain  is 

known  to  exceed  -that  of  females ; and 

* » • 

this  is  probably  the  case  in  all  northern 
countries.  Now  if  it  be  really  true,  as 
there  seems  reason  to  suspect,  that  there 
is  a greater  number  of  females  born  with- 
in the  tropics,  and  of  males  towards  the 
polar  regions,  the  fact  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  philosophers,  as  the  illustra- 
tion of  it  might  enlarge  our  views  of  the 
order  and  design  of  Nature,  in  discover- 
ing why  she  thus  varies,  though  by  means 

utterly 
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utterly  mysterious  and  unknown  to  us, 
the  proportion  of  male  and  female  births 
in  opposite  circumstances  of  climate,  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  race  of 
mankind  ? 

The  interior  resources  and  comforts  of 
the  island,  as  far  as  they  regard  the  means 
of  subsistence,  are  but  scanty  and  limited. 
Yet  the  little  farms  and  gardens  of  the 
inhabitants,  supply  them  with  some  ex- 
cellent fruits,  pot-herbs,  and  farinaceous 
roots,  sufficient,  in  years  that  are  not  un- 
favourable, for  their  own  consumption, 
and  for  affording  a seasonable  refresh- 
ment to  the  crews  of  vessels  that  anchor 
in  the  roads.  There  is,  however,  no 
bread-corn;  and  the  grounds  seem  not 
at  all  adapted  to  the  culture  of  farina- 
ceous grains.  A little  barley,  indeed, 
has  been  raised,  and  it  grows  well ; but 
it  is  destroyed  by  rats,  which  swarm  here 
in  incredible  numbers,  as  do  caterpillars ; 

p 4 and 
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and  these,  with  the  insect  that  attacks  the 
peach,  are  the  greatest  pests  which  the 
inhabitants  have  to  contend  with  in  their 
gardening  and  agriculture.  The  rats  are 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  in  our 
ships,  and  the  peach  insect  and  cater- 
pillars seem  to  have  been  imported  on 
some  exotic  plants.  But  in  whatever  way 
they  have  been  brought  here,  they  have 
multiplied  amazingly,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  de- 
triment and  obstruction  of  agriculture. 
It  is  curious  that  some  creatures,  when 
brought  into  a climate  that  is  new  to 
them,  should  thus  spread  and  increase  to 
a degree  beyond  what  they  did  in  che 
countries  from  which  they  were  imported. 
A very  remarkable  instance  of  this  lately 
occurred  in  India,  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandel, where,  in  the  year  17.0b,  a 
species  of  the  cochineal  insect,  called  the 
Sylvester,  was  introduced  from  the 
Brasils.  It  was  considered  as  a great 

acquisition. 
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acquisition,  and  much  care  was  taken  of  it 
at  first.  It  would  feed  on  nothing  but  the 
common  native  Opuntia,  which  is  gene- 
rally used  for  hedges  all  over  the  country.. 
In  a short  time,  the  insect  destroyed  all 
the  Opuntias  in  the  Carnatic  ; and  so 
complete  was  the  havock  which  this  vora- 
cious creature  made,  that  the  remaining 
stumps  of  the  hedges  on  which  it  had 
settled,  looked  as  if  they  had  been  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Nor  was  this  all ; for  when 
our  army  was  in  Mysore,  in  the  year 
1799,  the  natives  mentioned  what  ap- 
peared to  them  very  astonishing  and  un- 
accountable, that  all  their  Opuntias  had, 
about  the  same  period,  been  entirely 
consumed.  In  this  manner,  a small  in- 
sect, inti oduced  from  the  Brasils  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  establishing  a 
cochineal  manufacture,  wasted  and  de- 
stioyed,  in  the  short  period  of  three  years, 
almost  all  the  Opuntias  of  the  southern 
peninsula  of  India. 

The; 
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The  Yams  and  Potatoes  of  St.  He- 
lena are  excellent,  and  sufficiently  plen- 
tiful for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
ffir  the  supply  of  ships  that  touch  here. 
When  the  store  ships  do  not  arrive  in 
time,  and  flour  becomes  scarce,  the  yams 
and  potatoes  are  used  instead  of  bread. 
There  are  also  Plantains  and  Bananas  ; 
but  these  do  not  seem  to  thrive  so  well. 
Some  good  coffee  has  been  raised,  and 
the  climate  seems  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  this  valuable  plant.  1 he  ap- 
ples are  excellent,  and  rather  plentiful ? 
and  the  peaches,  from  the  few  trees  that 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  insect, 
are  of  a most  exquisite  flavour.  Fruits 
do  not  come  to  maturity  on  the  interior 
heights,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  bleak- 
ness of  the  Trade  wind.  But  there  is 
abundance  of  sheltered  situations?  and 
this  natural  shelter  might  be  improved  by 
plantations  of  wood.  There  arc  \eiy 
good  cabbages,  and  most  of  the  other 

garden 
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garden  vegetables  of  Europe,  though  in 
small  quantities.  But  there  is  great  plenty 
of  purslane,  wild  celery,  and  water  cres- 
ses, which  may  afford  immediate  relief 
and  benefit  to  sickly  and  scorbutic  crews. 

The  best  and  most  plentiful  article  of 
provision  is  beef,  which  is  very  fat,  juicy, 
and  delicious.  But  this,  which  is  theif 
most  valuable  and  substantial  resource,  is 
liable  to  failure,  from  the  extreme  droughts 
of  the  climate ; and  some  years  ago,  more 
than  two  thousand  head  of  horned  cattle 
perished  through  want  of  food  and  water^ 
The  goats  are  very  numerous,  and  there 
is  good  kid,  mutton,  poultry,  and  some 
game.  Partridges,  pheasants,  pigeons, 
and  other  birds  have  been  introduced. 
The  rice  bird  of  the  East  Indies 
(Loxia  Oryzivora)  lives  and  multiplies 
here ; though  we  might  suppose,  that  a 
parched  and  rocky  surface  was  ill  adapted 
to  a bird,  which,  in  its  wild  and  native 
state  in  India,  lives  in  fields  of  rice 

which 
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which  are  inundated.  Some  of  the  smaller 
birds  have  been  introduced ; and  the  cli- 
mate is  well-calculated  for  this  class  of 
creatures,  if  there  were  a sufficiency  of 
food  for  them.  The  partridges  are  pretty 
numerous,  and  several  coveys  of  them  are 
seen  among  the  bare  rocky  hills,  where  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  thing 
for  them  to  eat.  Here  too  we  meet  with 
some  beautiful  ring  pheasants  and  rabbits, 
which,  together  with  Guinea  hens,  were 
introduced  by  the  Governor.  There  is  a 
small  blue  dove  and  red-legged  partridge, 
which  Mr.  Forster  supposes,  (from  what 
authority  the  writer  knows  not)  to  have 
been  found  in  the  island  when  it  was  dis- 
covered. This,  however,  is  contrary  to 
the  accounts  which  the  writer  received. 
There  is  a small  but  hardy  breed  of 
horses,  originally  brought  from  the  Cape. 
They  are  very  useful,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  roads,  which  are  steep, 
narrow,  and  'difficult,  cut  in  traverses 

up 
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up  the  hills,  and1'  enclosed  on  the  side  of 
the  declivity  by  a wall  of  stones,  without 
which  they  would  be  very  dangerous.  In 
some  places,  we  pass  under  masses  of 
loose  impending  rock,  which  look  very 
aweful  and  threatening. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  live 
stock  of  the  island  might  be  considerably 
augmented,  and  that  some  kinds  of  use- 
ful animals  might  be  introduced.  The 
principal  difficulty  would  be,  to  procure 
a certain  and  sufficient  supply  of  food  for 
them  at  all  seasons,  in  a situation  where 
severe  and  frequent  droughts  are  so  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
especially  of  the  smaller  vegetables.  From 
the  effect  of  culture  and  plantation,  the 
climate  may  probably  become  more  hu- 
mid ; or  it  may  undergo  some  spontane- 
ous change,  and  which,  if  we  can  credit 
some  traditionary  reports,  has  partly  hap- 
pened already.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  some  travellers  too,  who  visited 
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this  place  many  years  ago,  it  appears  that 
the  inhabitants,  born  on  the  island  and 
grown  up  to  a good  old  age,  had  never 
once  heard  thunder,  or  perceived  light- 
ning. These  phenomena  now  occur  once 
in  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years.  But 
whatever  effect  this  change  may  have  on 
the  climate,  and  whether  thunder,  which 
is  heard  so  rarely  now,  and  which  for- 
merly seems  to  have  been  heard  much 
seldomer,  is  likely  to  increase  the  rains  by 
becoming  more  frequent,  there  is  some- 
thing highly  interesting  and  curious  in 
contemplating  the  endless  variety  and  re- 
volutions of  Nature,  which  equally  affect 
the  fleeting  meteors  of  the  air,  and  the 
more  ponderous  and  unwieldy  elements. 
The  Aurora  Borealis,  for  instance. 
Which  was  formerly  seen  every  autumn  in 
England,  after  having  for  several  years 
left  our  northern  skyy  has  begun  lately  to 
appear  again,  though  in  a very  slight  de- 

gr««.  1c  is  affirmed  by  some  of  the  old- 
est 
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est  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
who  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  fact 
from  their  fathers  and  grand-fathers,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  it,  that  this  meteor 
was  never  seen  in  their  hemisphere,  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury j from  which  we  may  infer,  that  it 
appeared  then  after  so  long  an  interval, 
that  all  memory  of  it  had  been  lost.  That 
lightning,  which  in  its  nature  is  probably 
allied  to  the  Aurora  Borealis,  should  un- 
expectedly burst  forth  from  an  atmo- 
sphere where  it  had  not  been  seen  for  so 
long  a period,  that  its  former  appearance 
may  have  been  indistinctly  remembered 
or  entirely  forgotten,  is  not  therefore  a 
thing  either  incredible  in  itself,  Or  incon- 
sistent with  the  course  and  analogy  of 
Nature.  Mr.  Forster,  who  received 
accounts  corresponding  with  what  is  here 
stated,  when  he  visited  St.  Helena 
many  years  ago,  has  endeavoured  to  as- 
sign a reason  why  thunder  and  lightning 

do 
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do  not  occur  here.  He  observes,  that  all 
the  hills  and  highest  rocks  are  a kind  of 
lava  or  vitrified  slags,  and  that,  like  all 
vitrescent  bodies,  they  must  be  electric 
pr  se,  or  non-conductors ; that,  conse- 
quently, the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  conducted  by  them,  and  therefore 
causes  no  explosion.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  decomposition  of  the  surface,  by  the 
more  extended  growth  of  plants,  or  con- 
sequent increase  of  dews  and  showers,  may 
have  made  this  island  somewhat  more  of 
an  electric  conductor  than  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  days  of  those  old  in- 
habitants, with  whom  Mr.  Forster  had 
an  opportunity  of  conversing. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  advantage  and 
•convenience  to  those  who  live  on  a spot, 
where  the  interior  means  of  subsistence 
are  so  scanty  in  themselves,  and  rendered 
yet  more  precarious  from  the  paiching 
droughts  of  the  climate,  that  the  surround- 
ing ocean  abounds  inesculent  fish,  se\en- 

ty 
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ty  different  species  of  which,  including 
turtle,  are  caught  upon  its  coast.  It  seems 
curious  to  find  the  sea  stored  with  such  a 
multitude  and  variety  of  tenants,  on  the 
shore  of  a remote  and  desolate  isle,  which 
appears  itself  to  have  been  untenanted  by 
any  living  creature,  excepting  some  va- 
grant birds  of  the  ocean.  Yet  the  fact  is 
neither  extraordinary  nor  unaccountable  : 
Fishes  being  free  and  unconfined  by  the 
nature  of  the  element  in  which  they  live, 
easily  roam  from  one  part  of  the  sea  to 
another ; and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate 
which  confine  many  land  animals  to  parti- 
cular latitudes,  or  compel  others  to  migrate 
with  the  seasons,  are  hardly  felt  in  the 
recesses  of  the  ocean,  where  the  tempera- 
ture for  many  degrees  of  longitude  and 
latitude  varies  so  little.  It  cannot  there- 
fore appear  surprising,  that  while  there 
are  very  few  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  am- 
phibious reptiles,  or  insects,  in  many 
islands  remote  from  continents,  the  neigh- 
ed burning 
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bouring  sea  is  yet  stored  with  abundanc 
and  variety  of  fish,  and  that  fishes  of  the 
same  species  are  found  in  situations  so 
remote  from  each  other.  Of  the  seventy 
different  kinds,  caught  near  St.  Helena, 
several  are  common  to  cold  latitudes * 
and  whales  are  seen  playing  about  the 
island  in  such  numbers,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed the  Southern  whale  fishery  might 
be  carried  on  here  with  great  advantage, 
as  it  certainly  might  with  safety  and  with- 
out difficulty,  in  seas  which  are  never  ob- 
structed with  ice,  nor  ruffled  with  hurri- 
canes. This  circumstance  may?  in  future, 
constitute  a source  of  wealth  and  trade  to 
the  island  itself.  The  tides  here  seldom 
rise  above  three  feet  and  a half;  but  there 
is  sometimes  a tremendous  surge  bi  cak- 
ing on  the  shore,  which  formerly  occa- 
sioned accidents  to  boats  going  out  or 
landing,  till  a wharf  was  erected,  which 
makes  the  communication  between  the 

sea  and  land  perfectly  secure  and  easy. 

Blacks, 
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Blacks,  or  rather  persons  of  different 
shades  of  that  colour,  who  discover  in  the 
variety  of  their  complexions  and  features 
a strange  and  motley  mixture  of  races,  are 
employed  in  cultivating  the  country,  in 
fishing,  and  in  the  capacity  of  household 
servants.  These  people,  who  are  either 
descended  from  the  blacks  brought  here 
by  the  first  European  settlers,  or  who 
have  been  since  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  Guinea,  Madagascar,  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were,  till  within 
these  few  years,  in  a state  of  slavery.  But 
the  practice  of  slavery  here  has  been  long 
since  restrained  in  its  exercise,  and  miti- 
gated in  its  effects,  by  some  humane  and 
salutary  regulations ; and  it  has  very  lately, 
to  the  honour  of  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  been  wholly  abo- 
lished. The  release  of  6 00  blacks  from  a 
state  of  thraldom,  can  subtract  but  little 
from  the  guilt  of  Europe,  or  the  wrongs 
of  Africa  : Yet  it  is  consolatory  to  re- 

cord 
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cord  even  a single  act  of  justice  and  mercy 
to  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  un- 
happy race,  whom  the  enormous  wicked- 
ness of  Europeans  has  dragged  from 
their  homes,  and  condemned  to  slavery ; 
not  for  any  wrong  they  ever  did  us,  or  for 
any  good  we  ever  mean  to  do  them  ; but 
because  our  power  has  unhappily  enabled 
us  to  make  their  weakness  and  sufferings 
subservient  to  our  avarice. 

The  emancipation  of  the  blacks  was  an 
act  of  humanity  the  more  desirable  here, 
and  the  more  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  the  East  India  Company,  as  this 
was  the  only  part  of  their  widely-extended 
territories,  where  the  practice  of  slaveiy 
was  ever  tolerated.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  first  European  settlers ; for  it  has  been 
observed,  that  whites  will  seldom  work  m 
a warm  climate  when  they  can  get  slaves 
to  labour  for  them.  The  blacks  here  re- 
mained long  under  the  absolute  and  un- 

controuled  dominion  of  their  masters,  till 

com- 
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complaints  of  the  oppression  and  abuses 
that  this  gave  rise  to,  induced  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  place  them  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  magistracy,  and 
to  put  a stop  to  all  further  importation  of 
slaves.  Several  regulations  weie  at  the 
same  time  enacted,  to  render  their  situa- 
tion more  easy  and  comfortable,  by  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  encouraged  to 
marry  and  propagate:  For  it  is  a fact, 
that  before  these  regulations  were  estab- 
lished, there  was  an  annual  loss  of  about 
ten  in  a hundred.  But  since  the  blacks 
have  been  placed  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  magistracy,  and  all  fur- 
ther importation  of  them  prohibited,  they 
have  increased.  This  fact  is  noticed  by 
Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  short  ac- 
count of  this  place. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  any  partial  mitigation  of  an  evil, 
which  in  its  nature  so  thoroughly  debases 
the  human  mind  as  slavery,  and  which 
q_3  utterly 
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utterly  destroys  the  only  vigorous  and  in- 
dependent principle  of  action,  can  ever 
render  the  unhappy  beings  placed  in  this 
condition,  either  fully  comfortable  in  them- 
selves, or  more  useful  to  their  owners. 
Where  men  are  retained  against  their  will 
in  a state  of  bondage ; and  only  impelled 
to  labour  by  the  dread  and  example  of 
punishment,  it  is  difficult  to  relax  their 
fetters,  or  in  the  least  to  diminish  the  au- 
thority of  their  owners,  without  exciting 
among  them  strong  tendencies  to  disobe- 
dience and  disorder.  Drunkenness,  irre- 
gularity, and  idleness,  will  be  the  natural 
consequences  among  those  who  feel  them- 
selves exempted  from  the  arbitrary  do- 
minion of  their  masters,  without  being  at 
the  same  time  released  from  that  condi- 
tion, which  has  not  in  itself  any  comfort- 
ing hope,  nor  any  animating  incentive  to 
industry.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case  at 
St.  Helena,  as  was  evident  from  the 
constant  complaints  of  the  owners  against 

their 
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their  slaves  •,  and  from  what  the  writer 
saw  of  the  idle  and  disorderly  state  of  the 
slaves  themselves.  In  this  situation  of 
things,  it  was  certainly  better  to  abolish 
slavery  altogether,  that  those  who  weie 
no  longer  impelled  to  the  performance  of 
duty  through  fear,  might  be  drawn  to  it 
by  self-interest,  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
ward. 

This  island,  which  is  so  valuable  to  the 
East  India  Company,  as  a commodious 
station  for  the  refreshment  of  their  fleets, 
derives  yet  an  additional  importance  from 
the  cession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  from  there  being  no  other  station  at 
which  our  Indiamen  can  conveniently 
touch,  for  a supply  of  water  and  fresh  pro- 
visions. The  Cape,  which  is  situated  in 
a healthy  and  prolific  climate,  and  com- 
mands a vast  tract  of  country,  capable  of 
yielding  all  the  necessaries  and  conveni- 
ences of  life,  with  most  of  which  it  already 

abounds, 
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abounds,  is  unquestionably  far  more  valu- 
able with  respect  to  its  various  and  inde- 
pendent resources,  than  a small  barren 
island,  which  produces  no  corn  and  very 
little  wood.  Yet,  as  a station  for  our 
Indiamen,  the  Cape  has  many  inconve- 
niences, arising  from  the  position  of  its 
lands,  and  the  general  course  of  the  winds 
which  prevail  in  these  latitudes.  To  make 
it  a place  of  importance  to  this  country, 
whether  as  a barrier  to  our  East  India  ter- 
ritories, or  as  a port  from  which  to  direct 
our  attacks  against  the  colonial  possessions 
of  other  powers,  great  sums  must  necessa- 
rily be  expended  in  its  improvement,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  large  and  adequate 
garrisons.  As  this  could  only  have  been 
done  at  an  cxpence  disproportioned  to 
any  real  advantage  we  could  at  last  de- 
rive from  its  possession,  it  was  better  to 
abandon  this  object  altogether.  In  our 
hands,  its  principal  advantage  would  have 
been  of  a negative  kind,  by  keeping 

others 
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others  out  of  it;  and  particularly,  by  ex- 
cluding an  ambitious  and  enterprizing 
people,  who  from  such  a port  may  har- 
rass  our  trade,  and  at  some  future  period 
equip  armaments  against  our  eastern  do- 
minions. 

St.  Helena,  which  may  be  maintained 
at  an  expense  comparatively  so  incon- 
siderable, is  in  its  nature  more  compact 
and  defensible  ; being  only  in  a few  points 
accessible  to  the  assaults  of  an  enemy,  and 
those  points,  already  fortified,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  made  impregnable  by  some 
additional  works.  An  enemy  could  not  easi- 
ly land  here  by  surprise,  for  there  are  signals 
so  placed  all  over  the  island,  as  to  give 
instant  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels 
to  any  part  of  the  coast.  Here  too  there 
are  means  of  annoying  an  enemy,  whicji 
might  prove  more  potent  and  destructive 
in  their  effects  than  fire  arms : For  a few 
unarmed  individuals,  placed  on  the  tops 
of  the  hills,  might,  by  rolling  loose  frag- 
ments 
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ments  of  rock  down  the  steep  declivities, 
completely  overwhelm  the  invaders  in 
any  of  those  deep  and  narrow  valleys 
where  only  they  could  land;  and  from 
which  they  must,  with  whatever  difficul- 
ty, climb  to  the  summits,  before  they 
could  close  with  their  opponents,  or  get 
possession  of  the  island.  Of  diese  ofren- 
sive  weapons,  St.  Helena,  however  de- 
ficient in  its  other  resources,  affords  an 
exuberant  supply  on  the  top  ol  every 
hill,  and  on  the  face  of  every  declivity, 
of  all  sizes  and  dimensions  ; many  of  thorn, 
at  least,  as  large  as  that  which  1 urn  us 
hurled  against  his  foe,  and  abundance 
that  might  be  more  commodiously  wield- 
ed by  mortals  of  modern  days. 

f‘  Qualia  nuncborainum  producit  corpora  tcllus.’ 

That  this  may  not  seem  wholly  chime- 
rical, it  may  be  proper  to  mention  here 
fhat  this  mode  of  defence  has  been  often 

practised 
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practised  with  success  in  India,  where 
there  are  many  forts  situated  on  the  sum- 
mits of  rocks  and  hills.  In  the  memo- 
rable campaign  of  the  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis, conducted  with  so  much  judg- 
ment and  success  by  that  gallant  and  vir- 
tuous nobleman,  the  only  check  which 
our  arms  sustained  was  at  Kistna- 
cuerrv,  which  is  a fortress  erected  on 
the  summit  of  a steep  and  lofty  rock ; and 
our  miscarriage  here  was  occasioned  by 
the  besieged  rolling  down  huge  stones  and 
fragments  of  rock  upon  the  assailants. 

As  a station  for  our  homeward-bound 
Indiamen,  St.  Helena  has  advantages 
superior  to  the  Cape.  Its  position  is  suf- 
ficiently convenient ; and  being  exempted 
from  the  storms  and  tempestuous  weather 
of  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa, 
it  far  exceeds  the  Cape  in  the  serenity  of 
its  climate,  and  the  security  of  its  roads : 
Yet  it  has  some  inconveniences  it  can 
only  be  approached  in  the  track  of  the 

T rade 
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Trade  wind ; and  the  approach  to  it  re- 
quires some  skill  and  management.  \ es- 
sels,  therefore,  coming  from  the  quarter 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  Trade- 
wind  blows,  are  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a prodigious  circuit.  It  will  be 
obvious  too,  that  ships  cannot  lye  at  an- 
chor on  its  windward  side,  though  the 
anchorage  is  safe  and  secure,  at  all  sea- 
sons, on  the  leeward  coast.  Besides,  as 
it  is  so  inconsiderable  a speck  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  great  ocean  where  it  lyes,  and 
in  which  there  are  no  other  land-marks 
to  guide  the  mariner,  it  may  easily  be 
missed  by  vessels  which  do  not  keep  ex- 
actly in  the  windward  track  of  it ; and 
if  they  once  pass  it  but  a little,  the  diffi- 
culty of  beating  up  to  windward  is  ve . y 
great,  and  they  are  obliged  to  fteer  to  a 
vast  distance,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
longitudes  whence  the  Trade-wind  blows 
continually  towards  it.  It  is  related  of  a 
British  commander,  who  had  missed  it  in 
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this  way,  that,  after  some  endeavours  to 
discover  it,  he  abandoned  the  search,  in 
the  full  persuasion  that  it  must  have  been 
recently  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  We 
may  smile  at  this ; and  yet  a seaman,  ac- 
quainted with  St.  Helena,  who  should 
in  this  way  miss  it,  might  more  naturally 
entertain  such  an  apprehension  about  it, 
than  about  almost  any  other  land ; as  its 
loose  and  crumbling  composition,  its  im- 
pending and  disjointed  cliffs,  and  its  hol- 
low and  cavernous  base,  give  it  altogether 
an  appearance  among  the  waves  so  totter- 
ing and  unstable.  James’s  Bay  on  the 
northward,  where  ships  anchor  oppo- 
site to  James  Town,  is  said  to  have  the 
inconvenience  of  shelving  very  abruptly, 
at  a short  distance  from  the  shore.  San- 
dy Bay,  which  is  in  itself  so  much  finer, 
and  more  capacious,  and  so  strikingly 
embosomed  in  the  wildest  and  most  stu- 
pendous scenery,  is  rendered  useless  as  a 

place 
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place  of  anchorage,  by  being  situated  too 
far  to  windward. 

These  natural  inconveniences  of  the 
island  would  be  fully  compensated  to  the 
vessels  and  fleets  that  touch  here,  it  the 
place  in  itself  afforded  more  ample  means 
of  supplying  their  wants.  That  its  interior 
conveniences  and  resources,  with  respect 
to  shipping,  might  be  considerably  aug- 
mented, and  that  it  might  be  altogether 
much  improved  and  beautified,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  This  indeed  is  evident, 
from  what  has  been  done  already  ; by 
which  the  place  has  become  a more  com- 
modious and  comfortable  abode  than  it 
was  before,  to  those  who  either  dwell  or 
sojourn  in  it.  But  with  whatever  further 
conveniences  it  may  be  enriched,  or  with 
whatever  improvements  its  surface  may 
be  decorated,  its  great  advantages  aie 
dependent  on  sources  which  are  never 
likely  to  fail,  as  they  are  derived  from 
the  order  of  the  elements  and  seasons. 
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And  if  this  cheerless  and  gloomy  island 
were  in  itself  utterly  destitute  of  every 
means  of  subsistence  to  man,  bird,  or 
beast;  if  no  tree,  shrub,  or  trace  of  ver- 
dure should  ever  soften  that  aspect  of  de- 
solation and  horror  which  heightens  the 
dreariness  of  its  solitude,  and  seems  to 
cast  an  air  of  sadness  on  its  cheerful  and 
enlivening  climate,  it  would  still  afford 
some  valuable  comforts  and  advantages 
to  seafaring  strangers ; while  vessels,  at 
all  seasons,  ride  with  security  in  its  roads ; 
while  its  shores  swarm  with  multitudes 
of  fish ; while  its  hills  abound  with  foun- 
tains of  pure  water,  and  its  atmosphere 
is  refreshed  by  a breeze  of  perpetual  sa- 
lubrity. 
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